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The Coming of Craftsmanship.* 


By WALTER J. KENYON, San francisco State Normal 
School, California. 


The brightest outlook for the early future of manual 
craining is toward the effective coalition of the industrial 
idea and the art idea in education. The seemingly sim- 
ple solution of this problem has baffled much earnest 
striving from the outset. A sort of guild Jingoism has 
actuated the industrial end of the line, expressing itself 
in a disregard for the art idea and a distrust of its vot- 
aries. On the other hand the form and color contingent 
has had its share of guild limitations, and neither side 
has been acutely conscious of educational requirements 
as the determining factor in its work. A gulf has there- 
fore yawned between the two and it has yet to be bridged 
in any concrete way. Encouragement is to be found in 
a strong and growing conviction of the need; and also in 
some very practical experiments which are being carried 
on. 
We need, in this matter, the genial endorsement of 
school men in general. A little tolerant good fellowship 
can do no harm; and the other policy can at most only 
retard a movement which is certainly destined to persist 
and establish itself. Any student of history can see that. 
We are barely emerging from the frontier stage of our 
national life. But the schools must squarely face the 
fact that we are emerging. The sharp necessities of a 
young civilization give to all of its activities the crude 
cast of utility. And utility, not necessarily inartistic, 
yet becomes so when overcast with a commercialism which 
is without parallel in history. We have sacrificed all 
things to expediency just as pioneers must of necessity 
do; and to-day we parade the most ghastly barrenness of 
art to be seen in Christendom. To say it will always be 
so is to speak with a child’s perspective. Art comes in- 
evitably with maturity in the life of any nation. And he 
who runs may read its prophecy for our own country. 
The savage remains a savage because he accepts the 
present as the absolute and permanent standard of living 
The higher types differ from him in maintaining a gener- 
al expectancy of better things. And it is one function 
of education to bring about this attitude of expectancy 
toward the to-morrow by which inventive effort is stimu- 
lated. It is our refusal to accept the forms of to-day as 
finalities that characterizes us as civilized. As has been 
previously noted, it devolved upon the business men of 
the country to force into the schools the innovation of 
industrial training. For very shame’s sake let not history 
repeat itself by the same agency’s having to force into 
the industrial courses the refining influence of art. Let 
him whose slogan is utility not overlook the fact that re- 
finement carries a higher utility which is none the less 
marketable but more so. 

Prin. E. W. France, of the Philadelphia Textile school, 
is in the closest possible touch with one of America’s 
leading enterprises—the great textile industry that af- 
fords one-half the vitality of the Atlantic seaboard. To 
him the situation is this: i 

“*It is not, after all, on the side of science that our indus- 


trial needs are most important to-day. It is upon the side 
of art. It isin matters of taste that we need training the 





* This is the third and last installment of the series begun 
March 21 under the title, ‘‘The Drift of Manual Training.’’ 





most; it is the artistic element that constitutes the charm of 
textile productions and enables the good goods to hold the 
market. No amount of cheapening of processes can com- 
pensate for the absence of this quality, and no amount of 
merely technical education or mechanical skill can supply 
this want. The product of foreign looms is commanding our 
market, not because it is cheaper, but because it is more 
beautiful; and it is more beautiful not because of the em- 
ployment of better machinery or more economical methods 
of production, but because its character is determined by a 
finer taste. The infusion of this element of beauty into our 
products in the future means training in art for the men who 
are to do the work; and it cannot possibly mean anything 
else. Especially there should be early week in color, which, 
by the way, is persistently and consistently neglected in most 
schools until the last stages of the student’s career. Its 
profitable employment may long precede any skill in drawing 
which is worth talking about.’’+ 


Theodore Search says, in a similar vein: 

‘*With consummate skill and energy we have developed 
the commercial side of our industries, but there remains a 
tremendous hiatus between the office and the loom which has 
seldom been successfully bridged. We must have designers 
who not only know how to repeat a design made by some- 
body else, but who are able to originate designs that are ar- 
tistic in the highest sense of the term.’’ 


While these sentiments are voiced out of the textile 
industry the universality of their application must be ob- 
vious to every mind. Wherever the artisan applies his 
hand he applies it in the terms of form and color. And 
to exclude form and color from the list of unchallenged 
rudiments has been the greatest of our educational blun- 
ders. 


Mr. Augsburg puts it very happily as follows: 

‘‘ Drawing is the common language of the trades and arts, 
—the universal medium of human industry. It is the chief 
hand-maiden of the engraver, etcher, and lithographer; it is 
used to plan the work of the carver, modeler, and sculptor. 
The decorator uses it in embroidery, tapestry, lettering, and 
frescoing; it is the recorder of the designer, engineer, and 
architect; it is common in the blacksmith, carpenter, and 
machine shops; the builder, the promoter, and the contrac- 
tor depend on it as their chief guide; and the great mills, 
shops, and factories would soon come to a standstill without 
its guidance. By its unerring direction cities are made, 
steamers are built, vessels sail the seas, bridges span rivers, 
railroads cross continents, and temples point toward heaven. 
In fact, drawing is the great language of making—the com- 
mon language of modern industry. Every manufactured 
thing and all the mechanism of manufacture of this teemi 
industrial age must first be expressed on paper intiie lan- 
guage of form. All the millions of busy hands if tne indus- 
trial world are directed by the drawing, and-without it the 
revolving wheels of industry would cease 


pon this question of in- 










dustrial art, says: 

‘Some nations, like the French, for example, have edu- 
cated their working classes for many generations in this mat- 
ter of taste, and it has become a second nature. Other na- 
tions, the Anglo-Saxon among them, are not naturally gifted 
with a taste for the production of the beautiful, but rather 
with a tendency to look for the dynamic, the lines of force 
rather than of freedom. They are content to produce what 
is strong and durable and useful. But this has led them to 
the discovery that they must also be content with inferior 
places in international expositions, and with a virtual exclu- 
tion from the markets of the world. : Only a high tariff can 
force any considerable consumption of useful articles of 
clumsy and unsightly shapes.”’ 


Dr. Harris is to be thanked here for placing art edu- 
cation upon a basis of commercial utility. He makes it 





+ The Importance of the Artistic Element in Textile Edu- 
sation. Edw. W. France. Philadelphia, 1897. 
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possible, moreover, to ascribe the lower reaches of art— 
what might be called the science of art—not alone to 
temperament but to training. And he fittingly rebukes 
our ill-shaped elementary education by laying upon it the 
shame we bring home from the markets of the world. 

A typical case in point is the career of Charles L. Tif- 
fany. He forced his enterprises along with the inveter- 
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therefore, the mark of ashort-sighted policy to say that art, 
broadly, is extraneous to the scope of the public school. It 
behooves us rather to seek out possible points of contact at 
which we can make our courses of study more responsive 
to the actual calls of life than they can at present claim 
to be. When our public schools instill the grammar of 
form and color as assiduously as they do now the gram- 
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ate idea that art and commerce do not naturally lie apart, . 


but are normally a unit. His biographer, Mr. Stoddard, 
writes :* 

‘‘There yet lingers, in the minds of many men, a rem- 
nant of the old semi-barbaric idea that there is a natural 
separation between the fine arts and good business manage- 
ment. A better understanding grows more and more into 
general acceptance, but art and good taste are not intelli- 
gently studied as servants of success, except within the lim- 
its of a few peculiarly developed lines of business. Their 
possible application has hardly any limit. If it were made, 
as it eventually must be, a wide range of occupations would 
become vastly useful also as educational and refining pro- 
cesses.’’ 


These various expressions argue two points: 
first that art is only a higher aspect of utility 
and second that art, conveyed in form and col- 
or, is an avocational rudiment, quite as funda- 
mental as the three r’s. In our social rounds 
we find one home a delight to the senses while 
another defies adjectives in its pathetic ugli- 
ness. The difference is largely lodged in the 
effects of color and attributes that usually go 
with it. Art isa ceaseless striving after more 
enjoyable aspects of home and civic life. Out 
of this striving result mannerisms, exaggera- 
tions, and affectations which afford the cyni- 
cally disposed a fair target of attack. Buta 
broader and more tolerant attitude perceives 
other results which constitute the very founda- 
tions of civilized enjoyment and beside which 
the foibles of art lose magnitude. It seems, 





* ““Men of Achievement.’’ W. O. Stoddard. 
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mar of diction, we may hope to find the markets of the 
world acknowledging us in the matter of quality as well 
as that of quantity; and our imports will fall off accord- 
ingly. The situation calls for a revision of the rudi- 
ments. And in that revision color and form may hope 
for the recognition which conservatism is now withhold- 
ing, for no reason save a sluggish adherence to tradition 
and a supposed expediency. ; 


Versatility, 


In conclusion let us urge a greater versatility in the 
course of study. Let us say with President Baker, in 
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his minority report: “An education which gives a view 
in all directions is the work of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” Here is a sentiment that will live after 
all our little tentative theories and policies have gone to 
their own places, for it has the breath of life within it. 
The educational creed that turns aside from versatility 
cannot be maintained. “The school,” as Dewey says, 
“is not a preparation for life. It is life.” Or in Wood- 
ward’s way of saying it, “ Put the whole boy to school.” 
It is doubtful if an educationist can ever again say as 
much in six words. If we ever really put the whole boy 
to school—we have never done it yet—we shall remem- 
ber first the “many-sidedness” that Herbart emphasized. 
We must substitute the many impingements for the few. 
If the end of education is intensiveness and specializa- 
tion, yet its beginning lies in extensiveness and versatil- 
ity. The successful school must achieve two positive 
results. On the one hand it must reveal the world to 
the pupil; on the other it must reveal the pupil to 
himself. We cannot honestly claim to be doing either 
of these things at present. Our intensive and narrowly 
circumscribed drills cover too much of his life. He pays 
too much for what he gets. Be the discrepancy where it 
may, the plea is still for versatility. There are so many 
windows thru which the pupil might look out upon the 
world; and we have opened so few! The recitation room 
is a cave of faint echoes. Echoes of an unavailable past. 
Echoes of an excluded present. The pupil in the labor- 
atory alone is self-active amid sounding realities. He 
feels the thrill of participancy and accomplishment. And 
like Thompson Seton on the trail of the Sandhill Stag 
he feels that “these are his golden days.” 
BP 


Consolidation of Schools. 


In Greene county, Georgia, three schools were consol- 
idated. Wagon frames and horses were purchased by 
the county and the contract was made for the daily 
transportation of children at five cents per head. Previ- 
ous to consolidation the daily cost of maintaining the 
three schools was 174 cents per pupil. The daily cost 
after consolidation, including that of carrying the chil- 
dren to school, is only 124 cents per pupil. 

In Washington county, Georgia, two other small school 
districts were added to the territory of a district. The 
twenty-six pupils, who lived too far away to walk, were 
carried to the consolidated school at a cost of $130 for 
the term. The result was that the efficiency of the 
school was increased and the interest of the people 
aroused. The consolidated school pays its principal $90 
per month, formerly $30. 

In Durham county, North Carolina, three schools were 
consolidated into one central school. Before the consol- 
idation the total average daily attendance at the three 
schools was about fifty-five pupils. After the consolida- 
tion the school term was lengthened and the average 
daily attendance increased to eighty pupils. 
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In Florida, Duval county has closed fourteen 
schools, transports one hundred and seventy-six 
pupils at $303 per month, pays $145 per month 
for extra teachers employed in the central 
= and saves $42 per month on the new 
plan. 

In Iowa, Winnebago county, forty-nine pupils 
are carried from two and a half to five and a 
half miles, saving $486 per year on closing 
four schools. 

Nebraska saves $70 a month; Kingsville, 
Ohio, saved over $1,000 in three years; Vic- 
toria, Australia, saved $70,000 a year by clos- 
ing two hundred and forty-one small schools. 


Summary of Advantages. 

These are the advantages arising from con- 
solidation of small districts and the transporta- 
tion of pupils: 

1. The health of the children is better, the 
children being less exposed to stormy weather. 

2. Attendance is from 50 to 150 per cent. greater, 
more regular, and of longer continuance. There is 
neither tardiness nor truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so better teachers 
may be secured and better salaries paid. 

4, Pupils work in graded schools and both teachers 
and pupils are under systematic supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better school-houses, where there is 
better heating, lighting, and ventilation, and more appli- 
ances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special work, 
such as music, drawing, etc. 

7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. This includes 
cost and maintenance of school buildings, apparatus, fur- 
niture, and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. 

9. Pupils are benefited by a widened circle of acquaint- 
ance and the culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Public wagons used for children in daytime may 
be used to transport their parents to public gatherings in 
the evenings. 

12. Transportation makes possible the distribution of 
mail thruout the whole township daily. 

13. Finally, the farm becomes, as of old, the ideal 
place on which to bring up children, ennabling them to 
secure the advantages of centers of population and spend 
their evenings and holiday time in the country in contact 
with nature and work, instead of idly loafing about town. 


PON 
Rural School Conditions. 


By W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, Leechburg, Pa. 


In order to get a right view of rural school condi- 
tions let us take a typical, actual case. As I am best ac- 
quainted with the schools of Pennsylvania I may be par- 
doned for,drawing my illustration from this state. 

A school board consisting of farmers or laborers is 
elected who are, as a rule, good, conscientious men, desir- 
ing to serve the public. Too often they think the pub- 
lic is best served by saving money. This is done in part 
by hiring teachers as cheaply as possible. As a result, 
boys and girls without judgment are placed in charge 
of the training of precious, immortal minds. 

The school buildings are poorly constructed. Not 
many buildings cost more than eight hundred dollars, 
furniture included. Most cost several hundred dollars 
less. 

The buildings are heated by stoves placed near the 
center of the room, with the result that pupils sitting 
near the stove on cold days are roasted, and those sitting 
near the windows are frozen. The only means of venti- 
lation are the windows, without any apparatus attached 
to secure fresh air. 

The apparatus for teaching the different subjects? 
—Usually these are a few worthless charts bought from 
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Transportation Wagon used in Springfield Township, Ohio (Spring and Fall 
A. B. Graham, Superintendent of Schools. 
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some hustling agent in need of readymoney. Sometimes 
a few good charts get into the school, but rather more 
by accident than by design. 

The school grounds consist usually of a few square 
rods of muddy ground, unfenced. At noon each boy 
carries on his boots about a pound of this mud into the 
school-room. It is often so muddy around the door that 
if the mud has been removed from the feet a new supply 
clings to them. I attended a school of this kind (it still 
exists) and I know that there are many more like it. 

Should not the school-room be just as cheerful a place 
as the best home in the community? There should be 
pictures on the walls, not coffee cards, but pictures. The 
school grounds should be just as carefully cared for as 
the best lawns in the township. During the summer 
months the grounds should be full of flowers that will be 
in bloom when the school opens in September. A large 
space should also be set apart for a playground. 

If the grounds and rooms were well kept, would it be 
such a task for boys and girls to return to school after 
the summer holidays? Would we see so many disgust- 
ing verses written on the buildings? Farmers provide 
for their fancy stock the best of shelter. Why should 
they neglect to provide the best surroundings possible 
for their sons and daughters? 

Buildings and apparatus, necessary as they are, must 
not be compared in importance with the teacher as a 
means of education. Some teachers will have a good 
school in a log cabin, because they put such a spirit into 
their work that they cause the rough logs to be forgot- 
ten. No doubt the same teacher would have a better 
school in a first-class building. We must remember one 
thing, however, the teacher is the vital life-giving force 
of the school; all else is only the skeleton. 

Let us now consider the teaching force of the country 
schools. What is the condition? There are some teach- 
ers who are doing good, honest work. Indeed, we may 
say that most of them are doing their best. But they 
lack preparation and training in the subjects that they pro- 
fess to teach. Not many teach more than four or five 
years in the country districts, because 





The method of many is that of imi- 
tation—imitating their former teachers, 
their faults more than their virtues. 
Some teachers say that to have a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and grammar is suf- 
ficient, as the questions and answers are 
in the histories, etc. They also say that 
common sense is a necessary equipment. 
Yes, common sense—tho not so very 
common—is important, but a man must 
have common sense before he can use 
it. Now, does not common sense teach 
us that all teachers should know their 
subjects, and how to present them ina 
logical manner? We are not to think 
that we must swallow a book on psy- 
chology to teach successfully; but we 
must get the principles of teaching and 
the laws of mind growth somewhere 
and somehow, and then use our common sense in applying 
the principles to the teaching of the different subjects. 
As a result of so many teachers being ignorant of mind 
training, the schools (I shall not confine this remark to 
country schools) are in a bad condition; and too often the 
pupil’s mind, instead of being developed, is stunted and 
left in a chaotic condition. 

Another charge brought against the rural schools is 
that much time is wasted. Often boys and girls eighteen 
years of age are to be found in the schools studying the 
common branches, going over the same work year after 
year. Many teachers defend this practice on the ground 
of thoroness. It is not thoroness; it is murder; it is 
death to the mind. A few facts are learned, and the 
mind revolves around these year after year in the same 
beaten track. The mind does not broaden. The aver- 
age country boy attending school seven months each 
year should complete the common school course by the 
time he is sixteen years old; but too often the brightest 
boys and girls are kept in the common ungraded school 
longer, because they have nowhere else to go. 

There is a law in economics known as the “law of in- 
creasing and diminishing returns.” This law may be ap- 
plied to education. Let us illustrate. A farmer plants 
his corn and then cultivates it a number of times. Let 
us suppose that without cultivation the yield would be 
five bushels per acre. The first cultivation, let us say, 
increases the yield ten bushels to the acre; the second, 
fifteen; the third, ten; the fourth, five; and the fifth in- 
creases the yield only one or two bushels, just enough to 
pay for his labor. If the farmer is wise, he will not cul- 
tivate again; but he will do some other work which will 
pay for his labor. Thus, a pupil studies a certain sub- 
ject and gets a certain amount of discipline and culture; 
he may review the subject several times, which he should, 
and still be strengthened; but there comes a time when 
discipline will be slight and the pupil could be studying 
some other subjects to better advantage. Why should 
a pupil repeat, year after year, the definition of moun- 
tain, of ocean current, etc.? Of course, if nothing but 





the wages are so low that a man can- 
not live as he should. Thus, the teach- 
ers are mostly boys and girls just out 
of, not high school, but elementary 
school. All the knowledge possessed ‘ 
is that of the few common school sub- 
jects. They know the facts given in a 
school history or a text-book in geog- 
raphy, and can solve the problems in 
the book they have studied. 

How many teachers in the rural 
schools have a knowledge of any sub- 
jects in advance of the common school 
text? How many know the fundamen- 
tai principles of teaching and the laws 
of mind growth from which these prin- 
ciples are derived? 
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the words of a definition are taught, such repetitions will 
be necessary. 

Then in the country schools but little is done toward 
grading. There is a continual see-saw between members 
of the same class. Boys and girls sixteen and seventeen 
vears of age are often in classes with their brothers and 
sisters four or five years younger. Pupils are nearly al- 
ways taken thru an entire text in one term, the result 
being a confused mass of facts, rules, etc., in their minds. 

We thus see that it is a sorry condition that confronts 
the educator when he turns to a study of rural schools. 
It is easy enough to tell what the condition of the school 
is, and it is no difficult task for each of us to prescribe a 
remedy; but who is to prepare the medicine and adminis- 
ter it? All that is necessary is to act, but men cannot 
he made to act until they know, feel, and will. 

It is evident that there must be a general awakening 
in the rural districts along the line of education; but how 
and by whom is this awakening to be accomplished? 

The teacher in country districts has much to do in ed- 
acating the community in which he lives. He not only 
reaches the pupils, but their parents as well. If the 
teacher is not awake to the situation, how, indeed, are the 
schools to be improved? If teachers do not demand and 
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ation. They have been afraid to take up some of the so- 
called higher work, because they fear that they will fail 
on teachers’ examination. After one or two thoro tests 
on the common school subjects, why should any more ex- 
aminations be necessary if the teacher is true to his 
work? If a teacher makes no attempt to go beyond the 
meager knowledge gained in common schools, he should 
be dropped. 

.The schools could be improved by another means. 
There skould be a superintendent for every fifty or sixty 
schools. As it is now, one superintendent in Pennsylva- 
nia has from three hundred to seven hundred schools to 
oversee. No work can be carried on successfully with- 
out skilful and close supervision, as any business man will 
testify. Is school work an exception? 

The best means is, however, good teachers; but good 
teachers will not be obtained until the idea that any one 
with a modicum of knowledge can teach is uprooted; 
not until salaries are sufficient to support a man and his 
family. Any one worthy the name of teacher should not 
receive less than six hundred dollars per year. But this 
amount will not be paid so long as the standard of edu- 
cation among teachers is at a low ebb, or so long as there 
is competition between the educated and the uneducated. 
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insist on a better condition of affairs, it will be a number 
of years before the schools are where they should be. 
Those teachers who know the condition of the schools 
and who desire to have them improved are the ones to 
make the start; that is, to demand a better educated 
class of teachers and better salaries. They must be not 
only teachers but educators—leaders of public opinion. 
They must arouse an interest in school work among the 
farmers. This can be done by holding interesting meet- 
ings occasionally during the winter months. Farmers 
will attend if the teachers take an interest in such meet- 
ings; and many a man will be set to thinking. All re- 
forms have to be discussed many times before there is 
action. Was there ever a great reformation made with- 
out discussions and heated debates? 


The county superintendent or examining committee 
also has much to do in molding thought. If examina- 
tions are given that require only a few facts and no 
thoughts, a bad effect is produced among the teachers. 
Most teachers study to answer the questions given in ex- 
amination. Whenever a new county superintendent is 
elected or a new committee appointed, all the teachers 
who have only one-year certificates begin to wonder what 
will be the nature of the questions. If a few catch ques- 
tions are given, all the puzzles in the arithmetic are stud- 
ied for the next examination, and all the short, catchy 
sentences in history are committed to memory if any 
have been asked on a previous examination. If, on the 
other hand, questions that involve principles of the sub- 
ject are given, teachers begin to think, and if teachers 
think the pupils also will begin to think. 

Many teachers are in school to-day who know but lit- 
tle more than they did when they took their first examin- 


The uneducated teacher can work for about what a day 
laborer would receive; because many of the teachers are 
not any better educated than many common laborers. 

A higher standard must be made compulsory. Years 
ago each state required those desiring to practice medi- 
cine or to pull teeth to pass a rigid examination! Which 
requires the more skill to pull teeth or to train mind 
to master itself and its environment? The standard will 
not be too high for teachers of common branches, when 
it is put at a high school course of two or three years 
and a training course of one year. 

The state for its preservation has the right to demand 
educated and trained teachers, and society owes it to her- 
self to require all teachers to attend these or similar 
schools before attempting to teach. Human minds are 
too precious to be dulled and dwarfed by unskilled, unde- 
veloped boys and girls. 

Altho the condition of the schools is far from perfect, 
we need not despair. There has been much improve- 
ment within the last twenty-five years and there will be 
greater within the next twenty-five. 

“There is a good time coming; help it on, help it on,” 
teachers, superintendents, and law-makers. 

EXPO 

The Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain re- 
cently held a special meeting, commemorating the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in connection with the bicentenary 
of her death. Sir Clements Markham, the president of 
the society, discussed the geographical achievements of 
her reign. Edmund Gosse spoke on Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Julian Corbet on Drake, and Prof. S. P. Thompson on 
“Terrestrial Magnetism.” There was an exhibition of rare 
portraits, globes, maps, instruments, and other relics. 
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A Teacher Who Helped Make American History. 


By Jane A Stewart. 


The recent election of Miss Clara Barton as life presi- 
dent of the National American Red Cross Society is a 
signal testimonial of appreciation on the part of those 
associated with her in the humane enterprise which she 
founded. It calls attention again to the philanthropic 
work in which she has been quietly engaged and to the 
life record of one who is recognized among the famous 
women of American history. 

The life of Clara Barton is full of the inspirational 
power which comes from the simple, faithful perform- 
ance of duty. And it is a significant fact that tho she 
has become prominent and beloved the world around as a 
humanitarian, that under the broad stream of her life’en- 
deavor has run the current of principle set in motion by 
the active, consecrated teacher. 

In her early labors as an educator she developed the 
sterling traits and laid the substratum for her later par- 
ticipation in the world’s work. 

So much has Miss Barton’s public work in the ameliora- 
tion of the horrors of war and in relief for sufferers from 
great calamities overshadowed her early life that com- 
paratively few people are aware that her first active labors 
were directed to the beneficent work of teaching. 

Born at Oxford, Mass., in 1830, Miss Barton received 
her education at a private school in Clinton, N. Y. Her 
work as a teacher centered at Bordentown, N. J. In it 
she gave token of pronounced philanthropic bent, fine 
executive ability, and of decision of character—that 
“ golden apple which she early plucked from the tree of 
life.” The strong initiative which she then displayed is 
one of her native characteristics. ‘ 

In the days when the free public school system was in 
course of evolution she founded a free school for the 
many who could not afford private tuition. It speaks 
volumes, too, for her ability and success as a teacher 
that, tho her school at the beginning had but six pupils 
enrolled, when she left it the attendance numbered 600. 

Miss Barton’s early interest in education has never 


been remitted. The progress of popular education, and 
especially the training of children in patriotism, are sub- 
jects in which she has always had a sustained and vital 
interest, altho the stream of her life has carried her into 
other channels of usefulness. Thruout her life she has 
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shown, in a marked degree, the tireless persistence, the 
faithfulness to duty, the minute attention to detail, the 
high resolve, and the tender sympathy of the exemplary 
teacher. 

It was in 1854 that Miss Barton gave up the congenial 
avocation of educator. She repaired to Washington 
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where she was residing when the war broke out. The 
need for woman’s help to nurse the sick on battle-fields 
had an irresistible appeal for her. Relinquishing a re- 
sponsible government position in the patent office which 
she had held for eight years she offered her services un- 
reservedly to the cause of humanity. The work which 
she has since accomplished is part of American history. 
It is recorded that when news came that Northern 
troops en route to the Capital had been fired upon and 
wounded in Baltimore, she, with several others, volun- 
teered to go and care for them. Her life work opened 
before her that day. It will be remembered that there- 
after she was in the hospitals and wherever our soldiers 
were sick and in need of attendance. She met the 
wounded as they poured in from Virginia and she 
attended them upon the field. Military trains were at 
her service. She was present, it is stated, at the battles 
of Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run, Antietam, and 
Fredericksburg, the siege of Charleston at Fort Wagner, 
Petersburg, and the Wilderness. She was also at the 
hospitals near Richmond and on Morris Island. Her 
ability and discretion made it possible for her to go about 
her beneficent work among hospitals and camps, unchal- 
lenged and welcomed. ; 
Miss Barton was appointed by General Butler “lady in 
charge” of the hospitals atthe front of the army of the 
James. Her coolness under fire, her intrepidity, devo- 
tion, and endurance were remarkable. 





Her clothing has’ 
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been torn by shells, and her dress 
riddled by bullets. But, undaunted 
by dangers and hardships, she 
steadily devoted herself to the sin- 
gle purpose of caring for the 


might be. 

When the cruel war was happily 
over Miss Barton turned her 
thoughts to another congenial and 
tenderly humane task—that of 
identifying and marking as many 
as possible of the graves of Union 
prisoners buried at Andersonville. 
In the same year, 1865, she was 
placed by President Lincoln in 
charge of the sacred work of 
searching for the missing men of 
the Union armies. And, later, she 
traveled thru various states of the 
United States, recounting to atten- 
tive and touched audiences the 
thrilling scenes of which she had 
been a witness and in which she 
had taken so valiant a part. 

Not only with the making of 
American history, but also in some 
of the historic movements of the 
last century in Europe has Miss 


Her splendid work during the Civil 
war in the United States was well 
known in Europe so that when the 


1870 her experience and her knowl- 
edge were eagerly sought. She 
was asked to join the relief corps of 
the newly organized Red Cross. 
She assisted the Grand Duchess 
of Baden in the establishment of 
military hospitals and on the battle- 
fields of France she repeated the 
humane work she had done in 
America. Later, at the joint re- 
quest of the German authorities 
and the Strasburg “Comité de 
Secours,” she superintended the 
supplying of work to the poor in 
that city in 1871, after the siege, 
and, in 1872, she had charge of 
the public distribution of supplies to the destitute peo- 
ple of Paris. At the close of the war she was decorated 
with the golden cross{of Baden and the iron cross of 
Germany. 

It is not surprising that at the close of the exacting, 
humane labors, a long rest was inevitable for the over- 
taxed body and sympathies of the American army nurse, 
whose slight, nervous, physical frame is not well adapted 
to the strain often put upon it. She lay for several years 
a bed-ridden invalid. 

The next event in Miss Barton’s helpful and well-spent 
career was a significant contribution to American his- 
tory. This was the introduction into this country of the 
Red Cross Treaty and its acceptance by the United 
States Congress,which proved to be as difficult and ardu- 
ous a task as any she had undertaken. As soon as she 
was able to walk she went to Washington and presented 
the subject of the Geneva treaty to the administration 
of President Hayes. These efforts, as well as later ones, 
met with little or no response. But after many years, the 
patience and persistence were finally victorious, and, in 
March, 1882, Miss Barton had the joy of knowing that 
the accession of the United States to the articles of the 
Geneva convention was agreed upon by Congress, and 
that the treaty had been made effective by the signature 
of President Arthur. 

From that day, chiefly thru Miss Barton’s efforts, this 
country has been affiliated with one of the most impor- 


wounded soldiers wherever they . 


Barton been actively in touch. 
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tant developments in the progress of civilization in the 
mitigation and amelioration of the horrors of war, help- 
ing to produce a new and enlightened spirit of humanity. 

The record of Miss Barton’s life during the past twenty 
years is the record of the work of the National American 
Red Cross Society, of which she was naturally made the 
president, and at the head of which she will doubtless 
remain as long as life and a modicum of strength are 
granted her. 

The American Red Cross while modeled on the plans 
of the European organizations has a distinctly American 
and important feature. In addition to ameliorating the 
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condition of sick and wounded soldiers in time of war it 
plans to aid the suffering in times of great national 
calamities, such as floods and cyclones (visitations to 
which we are peculiarly liable), great fires, pestilence, 
earthquakes, and local famines. Beginning with the 
great forest fires of Michigan, the first great disaster 
after it came into being, it has aided in the Ohio and 
Mississippi floods of 1882, the Mississippi cyclone, the 
floods of 1884, the Virginia epidemic, the Texas drought, 
the Charleston earthquake, the Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
cyclone, the Johnstown and Galveston and Carolina 
Islands disasters, the Spanish-American war, etc. 


Spring Uniform. 
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Active, interested, and alert, tho the storms and sun- 
shine of more than seventy winters have descended on 
her devoted head, Miss Barton still stands ready to lead 
expeditions of relief and to direct the great charitable 
enterprises of the American Red Cross. Her slight fig- 
ure may quiver and bend in the blast of disaster and the 
stress and strain of effort, but it remains elastic and un- 
broken. At her home in Glen Echo, Md., near Washing- 
ton, which serves, also, as the national headquarters of 
‘the Red Cross, she has a cheerful smile and welcome for 
all who are interested in its work and in the great phil- 
anthropic and patriotic movements of the times. 


PIN 


The Heavens in April. 


April opens with all the planets visible except Mer- 
cury, with the winter constellations seen in early evening 
and those of summer rising at a later hour in the eastern 
sky. An eclipse of the moon on April 11 makes the 
month of added interest to star gazers. 

During the month the day increases from twelve hours 
and forty minutes in length to thirteen hours and fifty- 
nine minutes. The phases of the moon begin with a first 
quartering on the fourth, to be followed by a full moun 
on the eleventh. The nineteenth brings the last quarter- 
ing, and eight days later we have the new moon. 

On the eleventh comes a partial eclipse of the moon, 
visible in this country. The moon will rise more than 
half hidden by the shadow of the earth. At a little after 
seven o’clock in the evening the eclipse will be at the 
greatest, more than nine-tenths of the surface of the 
moon being obscured. The last of the eclipse will be 
visible at about nine o’clock. 

Venus, the nearest of the other worlds, is conspicuous 
in the western sky from the moment of sunset. At the 
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beginning of the month this planet sets a little before 
nine o’clock and an hour later at the close. 

Mercury again becomes an evening star on the twelfth, 
when it is in superior conjunction with the sun. This 
star is not a particularly successful object in the tele- 
scope, for unless the horizon is fairly clear, it is not al- 
ways possible to see the planet. 

During April we lose the constellations of the winter. 
Orion has moved over to the southwest. The three stars 
in a row and the splendid star Betelguese above and 
Rigel below, which with two other bright stars form a 
vast quadrilateral enclosing the row of three, make 
possible the certain identification of this splendid con- 
stellation. The Twins, Castor and Pollux, Procyon and 
Sirius are also bending toward the west and are soon to 
disappear. The splendid Arcturus is climbing up in the 
east, and down towards the east the beautiful Scorpion 
heralds the coming summer. 

Leo is situated almost exactly in the ecliptic. This 
constellation, with the Dog Star Sirius and Denebola 
form the handle of the so-called Sickle. 

Uranus is mentioned only once in the program of the 
month, on the sixteenth, when we find him in a distant 
meeting with the moon. This planet is slowly moving 
on toward the position of opposition with the sun; after 
this event, which occurs in the middle of June, we shall 
find him as an evening star. 

Saturn is some five degrees to the northward of the 
moon. On the thirtieth he reaches the position of quad- 
rature with the sun on his way to opposition, which 
leaves him among the morning stars for the month. 
Jupiter is the morning star now, and rises shortly after 
four. He is in the Aquarius and his splendid brightness 
is sufficient for identification. Saturn may also be recog- 
nized as the only other conspicuous bright star in the 
southeastern sky. 





School Law: Recent Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indiana. 


Trustee’s Contract Invalid. 

According to a decision of the supreme court of Indiana 
canvassers and supply agents will have a hard time in the 
future in selling their goods to rural school trustees. The 
court held that the township reform law of 1899 forbids a 
trustee to enter into contracts on behalf of the township for 
the purchase of anything whatever, until he has first made 
out an itemized statement of what he wants, advertised for 
bids, and opened the bids in the presence of the township 
council, which may reject any and all of them. 

This law was passed to prevent the wasteful expenditure 
of school money by the trustees. 

The case before the court concerned the sale of books by 
Mason U. Johnson to a township trustee of Knox county, 
Indiana. The books were called the ‘‘ People’s Standard 
History of the United States,’’ and the ‘‘ Biography of South 
Africa,’’ and ten sets were purchased for $360 to supply the 
ten schools in the township. The decision of the court de- 
clared the contract of Johnson and the trustee void, and thus 
made the township warrants worthless. 


Vaccination May Be Enforced. 

The Indiana supreme court has settled the recent trouble 
over vaccination in Terra Haute by upholding the order of 
the Terre Haute school authorities requiring vaccination as 
a condition requisite to admission into the public schools. 
The court not only refused a temporary injunction in this 
case, but dismissed the appeal. The plaintiffs asked the 
court to forbid the school authorities and teachers from ‘‘ ex- 
cluding from the public schools of Terre Haute any child or 
children of lawful school age, in good physical and mental 
condition, and who are not infected with and have not, within 
a reasonable time, been directly or actually exposed to the 
disease of smallpox or other communicable disease,’’ not- 
withstanding their failure or refusal to be vaccinated. On 
the refusal of the courts to compel the admission of unvacci- 
nated children to the schools the school authorities again en- 
forced the order requiring vaccination. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

The Minnesota supreme court has decided that rules and 
regulations of a board of education creating a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund by deducting from the salaries of all teachers 
in the employ of the board one per cent. a month to be held, 
invested, and distributed, according to the rules of the board, 
cannot be enforced. A contract of employment containing a 
prevision authorizing such a reduction cannot. therefore, be 


lawfully upheld, as such a contract exceeds the powers of the 
school board. 

The decision itself says: 

‘*The conviction cannot be avoided that the effect of such 
a requirement, when applied to all the teachers employed, 
must be to compel some of them, at least, to enter into the 
contract upon compulsion and without any expectation of re- 
ceiving any personal benefit therefrom. The money retained 
is, nevertheless, public money, and it is beyond the power of 
the board of education to divert it from the purposes men- 
tioned in the statutes.’’ 


Pension Fund Law Unconstitutional. 

The Ohio supreme court has declared that a law taking a 
percentage from the salaries of public school teachers to pro- 
vide a pension fund for their benefit is unconstitutional, either 
for lack of uniformity or as taking private property from one 
citizen for the benefit of another without his free will or 
voluntary consent. 

Compulsory Attendance. 

The New Hampshire school law provides that every person 
having charge of a child of school age shall cause him to 
attend the yew school during the whole of its session, un- 
less the child shall be excused by the school authorities be- 
cause of physical or mental weakness, or because he is in- 
structed in a private school. 

In a test case, the state supreme court held that the law 
is valid and enforcible, but, in a more recent case, this de- 
cision was slightly modified. This decision declares that a 
parent or guardian cannot be required to imperil the life of a 
child by delays incident to an application to the school board 
before he can lawfully do what is apparently reasonably 
necessary for its protection. 


Teachers’ Success Law. 

The Indiana legislature has enacted a law which provides 
that the state superintendent be required, from time to time, 
to provide such a schedule of items as should, in his judg- 
ment, enter into the record and grading of a teacher’s suc- 
cess by the city, town, or county superintendent of schools. 

It is to be the duty of the superintendent to visit, every 
year, the teachers under their charge and make an itemized 
statement and grading of the success of each teacher. The 
superintendent is to issue to each teacher, not later than July 
1 of each year, such statement of success. The state super- 
intendent is authorized to investigate and revise any case of 
unfair grading that may be brought to his attention. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions’ concernin 


material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for purpo! 
boards, superintendents, and teachers will 


advertisements are admitted. School 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


ses of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 


ScHoon JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


A new form of building construction has been evolved so 
quietly that few emo realize the great strides that it has 
taken. It is the hollow concrete building-block construction 
which is invading all parts of the country. Its name indi- 
cates the nature of this construction. At the present high 
price of lumber, stone, and brick, the plan has much to rec- 
ommend it from an economical side. The hollow cement 
bricks are fire and frost = A building made from them 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. The walls are 
lighter than when built of stone.and they become substantial 
with age instead of deteriorating. 


The Co-operative Book and Supply Company, 41 West 
Twenty-first street, New York, sustained a loss of $3,000 by 
fire on March 24. 


The use of ruled paper for the practice of writing is be- 
coming more general. Roberts & Meck, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
are large manufacturers of this class of goods. They are 
also large dealers in all kinds of drawing papers. Instructors 
and boards of education when in the market for papers of 
this kind should correspond with them, and secure their 
samples and prices. When requesting the above, enclose six 
cents in stamps to pay return postage. 


An additional list of Cosmos Pictures is announced. The 
new subjects have been chosen with the same judicious 
thought and care which has characterized every detail of the 
selection and preparation of the main collection. Cosmos is 
the Greek for order, harmony, and beauty. It is the best 
single word for fine reproductions of works of art, whether 
treasures of the ages, or mere objects of interest, or of sen- 
timent. Cosmos copies lack only the colors of the originals. 
They are all black and white, with a varying shade of soft 
olive brown. The values are kept with almost mathemati- 
cal accuracy. There is no better work done in the whole 
field of reproduction. Carbon and platinum prints and pho- 
togravures are often very fine, but they vary in distinctness. 
Cosmos Pictures do not vary at all in distinctness, only in 
tone. They serve admirably for home and school decoration, 
and the half-tones from Cosmos plates are as fine for use in 
teaching as any that have been produced. 


Mr. A. F. Hoffman, of New York, has invented a simple 
and neat ‘calendar which will indicate comparative dates for 
different years and their subdivisions. It consistsof a board 
as a base, on which are secured twelve pads, one for every 
month of the year. Each pad contains detachable leaves for 
the days of the month. Beneath these is a leaf containing 
the table for the month, while under this leaf is printed a 
table for the corresponding month of the previous year. 

The Appert Glass Cooler, being constructed on approved 
hygienic and mechanical principles, is a thoroly satisfactory 
device for cooling water for the home or the school-room. 
The makers report that it is giving universal satisfaction 
wherever it has been installed. 

Excellent opportunities are offered by G. Von Taube, of 
Montvale, N. J., to purchasers of school furniture, physical 
apparatus, and all sorts of workshop ., Mr Von 
Taube was one of the first, if not actually the first, to intro- 
duce manual training into this country. 

The General Fireproofing Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has issued a neat illustrated catalog showing how it puts 
anybody’s ideas into steel; in other words how all office fur- 
nishings, including desks and filing devices, may be made 
of steel. The advantages of this furniture is thoroly ex- 
plained. 

The Triangular Book Cover Company, of Munnsville, 
N. Y., manufactures three useful articles for |school use. 
These are the ‘‘ Triangular ’’ book covers for outside protec- 
tion, a linen gummed tape for fastening loose book-lids or 
leaves, and a gummed transparent tissue paper for repairing 
torn leaves. 

Supt. E. G. Cooley, of the ary public schools, has de- 
cided to connect all the schools of the city with‘ his office by 
means of a large and extensive telephone system. He be- 
lieves that an immense amount of time will be saved by their 
use. According to the estimates presented the cost of the 
system would be about $28,531. 

After a heated discussion which has lasted over two or 
three meetings, the Chicago board of education has let the 
contract for furnishing 15,000 desks to the American School 
Furniture Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. The contract 
calls for the delivery of the desks ‘‘ unassembled ’’ and the 
board will have its own employees put the parts together at 
an estimated cost of twenty-two cents each. Thirty cents 
was the company’s bid for this work. 

A large cut may be expected in the prices of window 
glass on faccount of the invention of machines which will 
blow glass and thus remove from the factory the highest 


wos skilled labor known in the country. The American 

indow Glass Company has closed its plants and is installing 

the new machines. It is expected that the company will be 

= — glass at less than one-third of the cost under 
and labor. z 


The Commercial Visible Typewriter Company has moved 
to new and larger quarters at 243 Broadway, New York. 
In the new quarters it will have ample room for offices, 
salesrooms, and repair rooms:* The company has recently 
opened a new office at 123 East Fayette street, Baltimore. 
The reason for the increased business of the firm can be 
easily discovered by an examination of its machines. 


The Carter’s Ink Company is placing on the market a 
travelers’ inkstand which has all the evidences of being an 
extremely usable article. It is exceptionally compact, and 
being made of aluminum, is light, strong, and handsome. 
The bottle holds an ounce of ink-and the stopper serves as a 
fountain pen filler. 


A series of charts showing the fluctuations in the price of 
cotton, wool, corn, wheat, coal, and iron, which will be of 
et service to all teachers of economics, have been issued 

y the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, and 
are sent free to those who write for them. 


Plans for the consolidation of the Fisher Book Typewriter 
Company, of Cleveland, and the Elliott Hatch Typewriter 
Company, of New York, are now under consideration. If 
the consolidation goes thru, the combination is to have a 
capital of $10,000,000. Ex-Senator Donald Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, is to be the president and Hiram J. Halle, of 
Cleveland, the manager. 


The Pendent Globe, manufactured and sold by L. P. Denoyer 
& Company, Appleton, Wis., is a novel piece of apparatus 
for school use. It is always ready when desired; it is out of 
the way when not in use; it does not occupy space on the 
floor or desk, cannot be upset, can be seen from all over the 
room, turns on every conceivable diameter, cannot get out 
of repair, and is the most durable globe on the market—points 
of excellence worth considering by school boards or teachers 
in need of globes for school use. 


The Haney School Furniture Company was recently award- 
ed acontract in Grand Rapids, Mich. The Fox Typewriters 
are in use in the schools of the same city. 


Roy Hopping, the mineralogist, has a splendid supply of 
specimens for schools or colleges to give a thoro knowledge 
of mineralogy. He has a striking collection of specimens 
from abroad, including Asia Minor, Europe, and Tasmania. 


The Remington Typewriter Company, of New York, has 
filed an application for a license to overate in Wisconsin. 

The best school bells, made after the most approved :pro- 
cesses, of the purest copper and tin only, are manufactured 
by the McShane Bell Foundry, of Baltimore. 

W. H. Londergon & Company, of Chicago, are having 
great success with their National blackboard eraser. This 
is the cheapest wool eraser on the market. It cleans the 
board perfectly, and is cleaned by at rapping against 
any suitable object. It has been adopted for use in the Chi- 
cago schools, 

Curtis & Cameron, the publishers of the famous Copley 
prints, announce the publication of the handsome Longfellow 

rints in a new series of full colors. These pictures have 
en successful in the sepia and gray tones and the pictures 
in color are strikingly beautiful. 

The only graphite as yet discovered in the Rocky moun- 
tains is mined in Beaverhead county, Montana. Much of the 
graphite is ina nearly pure state, sometimes blocks of ten 
pounds being taken out, of the nearly pure mineral. The 
test shipments which have been sent to Eastern pencil mak- 
ers are pronounced equal to the best grades from Ceylon. 

The Nash Regulating Valve Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
claims that it manufactures an absolute, accurate system of 
temperature regulation which will save tons of coal in a win- 
ter. They are prepared to prove that their statement is 
warranted by the facts and will guarantee their apparatus 
for a term of ten years. 

Dixon’s graphitoleo is very useful in numerous little ways. 
If used on the spacing mechanism of a typewriter, the ma- 
chine will run smoothly and with little noise. There are 
perhaps thousands of places in the home, office, or family 
where some form of graphite proves useful. 

The American Crayon Company is just completing a new 
~/— at Sandusky, Ohio, where all its manufacturing is to 

e done. The plant at Waltham, Mass., is to be abandoned 
with the exception of the warehouse, which will be retained 
as a distributing center for the Eastern trade. 
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A Model School Supply Plant. 


The production of the modern school desk is an operation 
which demands long experience, skilled labor, energy, and 
enterprise. From the moment that the raw product arrives 
at the factory until the finished desk is placed in the school- 
room, thought and study are applied to devise the best meth- 
ods of forming, building, and placing this important piece of 
school furniture. The modern school desk is the result 
of a long evolution, and altho it is declared by some authori- 
ties to possess defects still, to the average person it seems 
an almost perfect bit of furniture. he A. H. Andrews 
Company, of Chicago, have proved one of the best manu- 
facturers of school equipment, and as a result of business 
sagacity and good workmanship, the demand for the goods 
made by this house has been a constantly increasing one. 
The new plant in the southern part of Chicago is said to be 
the largest factory for producing school supplies in the 
world. It is located at the center of water and rail facilities 
in the city, enabling the company to fill orders in all parts of 
the world with the greatest possible dispatch. 

One-half of the plant is given over to the manufacture of 
school furniture and supplies, opera chairs, and church furni- 
ture. The other half is used for the manufacture of office, 
bank, and court-house furniture, as well as metal furniture. 
_ The numerous buildings are striking examples of all that 
is bestin factory construction. ae | a that human 
skill can devise for the protection of life, health, and pro) 
erty is used. The light comes principally from the north, 
and on every floor are placed numerous conveniences for the 
use of the employes. 

The protection a fire is ample. All departments are 
separated from each other by heavy double iron doors. There 
are extensive supplies of fire hose thruout the plant, in addi- 
tion to a modern automatic sprinkler system. 

The motive power for the plant centers in a large engine- 
room where steam power is converted into the electricity 
which is distributed thruout the buildings. 

The shipping and receiving rooms are placed ina large 
covered court which is in the center of the group of build- 
ings. With a trade covering the whole United States the 
number of desks shipped from here every year is enormous. 
The city of Chicago alone used 20,000 desks last year. 

The first process in the manufacture of a desk is the plac- 
ing of the green lumber, brought by vessel from upper Mich- 
igan, in the -~ kiln, which holds at all time 280,000 feet. 
From here the lumber passes in the various departments thru 
ten different machines, until it reaches the shipping-room as 
a finished desk. The first active operation is to saw the lum- 
ber into requisite lengths, and then the various parts are 
planed, sandpapered, polished, and glued. Inthe modern 
school seats and backs the sheets of wood are glued cross- 
wise, in order to give durability and, at the same time a 
wavelike finish. he sandpapering, finishing, and oiling of 
the woodwork is all done by delicate machinery. A water- 
proof finish is the final process for the woodwork of every 
piece of modern school furniture. 

The plant of the A. H. Andrews Company is furnished 
with a large number of special departments, each of which 
has its place in the economy of the whole system. The 
draughting-rooms are an important adjunct to the plant. 
Artists and architects are constantly employed in ao ga 
special designs for the workmen to carry out in wood an 
iron. 

The metal working department is particularly extensive. 





The Manufacturing Plant of A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago. 
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A room which has been developed into a high state of effi- 
ciency is the plating room, in which a number of metal fin- 
ishes are produced. In this department all kinds of metal 
lattice work, iron pillars, and various ornamental designs 
now used in modern bank fixtures are made. 

In connection with the publicity of the company, a photo- 
— department is maintained. It is supplied with all 

inds of dark rooms, cameras, lenses, and other paraphernalia 
of the art. The photographs are used by the salesmen and 
agents and in the catalogs of the firm. } 

An important product which has met with great success is 
blackboarding. Manufactured by a secret process, it resem- 
bles plate glass, is harder than slate, and is impervious to 
heat and cold. 

In the stock-rooms are gathered the results of the various 
activities of this busy hive of industry. Here, among nu- 
merous appliances are various sizes and styles of school 
desks, standards and adjustables, teachers’ desks, kinder- 
garten tables, map cases, blackboarding, and the thousand 
and one articles that go to equip a model school building. 


A New Desk. 


A school desk has been patented by Julius Karpen, of Chi- 
cago, which, besides serving the usual ee of a desk, 
may be used as an easel or drawing-board. This desk has 
the ordinary back and side frames, but the top is movable. 
By means of metallic channels, pivots, and stops, the cover 
can be reversed and held in an “pee position before the 
pupil. Paper fasteners and pencil holders are provided on 
the underside so that a suitable drawing-board is quickly and 
economically arranged. 


A Sanitary Sewage System. 


In small cities and towns where no regular system of sew™ 
age exists a serious problem confronts school officials in the 
sanitary necessities of the schools. This has often given 
rise to serious difficulties in construction. To meet the situ- 
ation the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, 
has designed the Nelson Septic Disposal system. This has 
been installed in a large number of schools in various sections 
of the country and has been given a thoro and scientific test 
with satisfactory results. This system consists of a tank, 
situated at some distance from the building, made according 
to correct scientific principles and so constructed as to ex- 
clude, in a great measure, both light and air. 

The crude sewage is admitted to the tank, but is so con- 
trolled that it has a slow velocity and regular current. The 
conditions of darkness, no air currents, and moderate heat 
develop great masses of minute germs known as anzrobic 
bacteria. A peculiarity of these is that they not only live 
and perform all their vital functions without the use of free 
oxygen, but oxygen is actually detrimental to their life. The 
biological growth and activity of these germs produces a 
chemical decomposition of the organic matter of the sewage 
retained in the tank, a large portion passing off in the form 
of gases. The remainder is discharged thru an escape pipe 
in a clear and practically odorless stream. : 

This system is an ingenious solution of the problem and is 
—— = such accurate scientific data that its success is in- 
evitable. 


Practice Machine for Touch Typewriting. 


Touch typewriting is the operation of a keyboard without 
looking at it. As is well known, the piano is operated with- 
out watching the key- 
board, or from a sense 
of location. The type- 
writer keyboard is a 
similar device, but 
strange to say, for all 
the years the machines 
have been on the mar- 
». ket, it is only within a 

eomparatively recent 

eriod that an attempt 
oe been made to teach 

' a knowledge of the key 
} board and its expert 
. manipulation from a 
: sense of location. This 
idea has been carefully 

' worked out and a spe- 
. cial machine devised for 
" : practice purposes by the 


Typewriter Educational 
./ Company, of Detroit, 
¢ Mich. 


The system of touch 
writing is already be- 
yond the experimental 
stage, and already speed 
and accuracy have been 
achieved by its follow- 
ers, ahead of anything 
that was thought possi- 
ble under the old sys- 
tem. Much moreimport- 
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ant than the fact that many experts have been developed, is the 
—- skill of all who nave studied the system. Anyone 
will be able by its aid to write from fifteen to thirty words a 
minute more than he could by the old or sight method. 

The lessons in this new system are simple enough; all that 
is necessary is practice, and then more practice. 

The promoters of this system have gone so far as to pro- 
cure a machine especially designed for practice. This meets 
the needs of the many who have no —— to practice 
upon and procurable at a small cost. This should make it 
particularly valuable to many schools where expensive type- 
writers are out of the question. 

The practice typewriter is an exact counterpart of the 
keyboard of an ordinary typewriter. It is made in two 
styles: a full keyboard, such as the Smith-Premier, and a 
shift-key, such as the Remington. The keys on this practice 
machine have the same elevation, the same spacing, the 
same resistance and depression, and in every way operate 
like those on a complete typewriter. One skilled in the 
manipulation of the dummy keys, can, it is claimed, in one 
hour show a like degree of skill upon the typewriter. — 

The device itself is made of steel and iron, and is most 
simple in construction. The keys are celluloid and the best 
that can be procured, so that the whole is, for all practical 
purposes, indestructible. It is as useful to the expert as to 
the beginner in affording opportunity for practice in spare 
hours, and should prove of great service in the teaching of 
classes in schools. 


A Manual Training Catalog. 


A wonderful catalog of tools has recently been issusd by 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company. It is a volume of 800 
pages, bound in cloth, and in connection with its very exten- 
sive lists and descriptions, more than 2,000 tools and parts of 
tools are pictured by accurate illustrations. A _half-hour’s 
study of this catalog would be a revelation to the average 
teacher, for very few persons except those engaged in me- 
chanical work have any conception of the immense variety 
of tools employed in the different branches of work. 

The catalog would be a valuable aid in the school-room, 


SCHLEMMER & C0. 


NEW YORK CIT? 





and it really seems almost a necessary part of the equipment 
of the teacher of manual training. Benches made especially 
for manual training work in schools are pictured and de- 
scribed, while lists of tools for school carpenter and manual 
work are arranged and priced, complete. Manual training 
outfit No. 22, for example, comprises: A bench, nail hammer, 
block plane, two chisels, back saw, dowel bit, gimlet bit, 
brace, try-square, marking-gauge, screwdriver, nail-set, 
mallet, rule, sloyd knife, oil-stone, bench-hook, bench dus- 
ter. More elaborate outfits are arranged, descriptions of 
which may be obtained from this, probably the most elabor- 
ate catalog of its kind ever prepared. It is known as cata- 
log 180. For particulars address Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Company, New York city. 


Duplex Filter. 


A pure water a is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance in every school. To insure this many varieties of filter- 
ing devices are employed. The great objection to the major- 
ity of those in use is the necessity of frequent cleaning. 
Almost all of them — to be taken apart and the filtering 
medium either scraped with a brush or cleaned in some way 
daily. Numerous self-cleansing filters have been invented. 
Some of them have levers or cranks on the outside which 
operate a brush or scraper within. But the filter equipped 


with such a device gradually fills up with dirt which the auto- 
matic brush is unable to reach. 

A self-cleaning filter which really does clean itself is the 
product of the Duplex Filter Company, of New York. This 
filter consists of a chamberconnected above the water supply 
by a two-way valve. ded 


The filtering medium is finely divi 
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charcoal and quartz in alternate layers, packed under heavy 
pressure, between silver-plated screens. ; 

When in use the water rises thru the Pipe on the right, 
passes into the chamber, forces its way thru the filtering 
medium down thru the pipe on the left and out of the filter 
spigot. At the end of a day a catch on the valve is raised 
and the handle turned completely over. The second valve 
then comes into commission, sending the water from the 
supply pipe up thru the pipe on the right, into the filtering 
medium in the reverse direction, and out thru what was pre- 
viously the supply pipe. Obviously the rush of water thru 
the filter in alternate opposite directions clears the quartz 
and charcoal of the animal matter and mud which was col- 
lected on the previous day’s run. It is impossible for the 
water to get thru the filtering medium without first pushing 
out the dirt. This device is thoroly practical and is worth 
investigating. 


A New Nosepiece for the Microscope. 


In microscopic work generally, and in petrographic, metal- 
lographic, and photographic work especially, a Teadily 
changeable nosepiece, which will not interfere with the 
manipulation of the specimen or the mechanical operations, 
is desirable. This form of nosepiece has been produced in a 
number of varieties, with portions of the thread cut away 
in the form of a lathe chuck, with spring fork to clutch a 
ring screwed to the objective, and the sliding wedge form 
mae changer. All these types have some objectionable 

eature. 

A new form of nosepiece has been designed by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, which, it is claimed, is a satis- 
factory yp uction. It consists of a circular case, one end 
provided with the society screw thread for attaching to a 
microscope. A clamping ring is fitted to the thread so that 
the nosepiece may be brought to the proper position, and at 
the lower end of the case it is cut away at one side to permit 
the passage of the rings carrying objectives. These rings 
are designed so as not only to admit of ease in placing in 
position, but also to ensure the centering of objectives. The 
lower surface is flat, whereby the rings can be easily placed 
or displaced. The upper portion is conical on the outside 
and fitting as it does the inside adjustable — of the 
nosepiece, the ring is brought to a fixed center. The ad- 
justable bearing is inside the case and is forced down upon 
the ring by means of a stiff spring. The raising of this 
bearing is accomplished by a lever in an inclined slot, ending 
in a knob on the outside of the case. This arrangement im- 
parts a rotary motion to the adjustable piece and is superior 
to a straight up and down motion. . 

All parts of this = are carefully made. It is light 
and small and not at all in the apf when manipulating the 
specimen. The rings are so small that the objectives can be 
kept in the boxes regularly supplied with them. 


A Twentieth Century Typewriter. 

The typewriter was invented at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1867, 
the product of the genius of C. Latham Sholes. In 1878 the 
machine wastaken to E. Remington & Sons, of Ilion, N. Y., 
who had achieved a wide reputation as manufacturers, and 
here the first typewriter was manufactured. 

Altho the machine was considered perfect, owing to the 
fact that it wrote well and rapidly, Mr. Sholes soon realized 
that it still did not fill all requirements, in that its writing 
was not visible. His appreciation of the purpose of a writing 
machine brought this point home to him so strongly that he 
immediately set to work to solve the problem of visible writ- 
ing. After several years of work the Visible Sholes was 
completed whereby the writing was in sight immediately 
after the touch of the keys without raising the carriage or in 
~ way delaying the operator. . 

he Visible Sholes is, in appearance, a handsome machine. 
and its finish thruout is of the highest possible grade. The 
writing is always in full view, from the heading to the last 
character written. In construction this machine is a new 
departure, for it has been so simplified that it is much less 
subject to derangement than is the case with the complicated 
mechanism of other typewriters. It has few parts and the 
arrangement is so simple that noise and the chances of de- 
rangement are reduced to a minimum. 

The type-bars are made in one piece, L-shaped, and they 
run in a guide the entire distance, from the moment the key 
is depressed until the type strikes the paper. There are no 
joints and it is an absolute impossibility for the machine to 

et out of alignment. The type-bars lie in a straight line, 
acing the platen, and the type cannot become —— or 
defaced in the event of two keys being struck simu taneously. 
The type is forged on the bar, thus insuring uniformity and 
durability. 

The keyboard is the universal standard with one shift and 
the speed is only limited by the ability of the operator. The 
direct stroke of the type-bar renders it a particularly power- 
ful manifolder. 

These points of excellence make the Visible Sholes a very 
desirable typewriter for school, office, or home. It is a ma- 
chine which can be used by a novice with safety, and, at the 
same time, will fill every requirement of the most rapid 
operator. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The recent absorption of the Werner School Book Company 
by the American Book Company has resulted in many impor- 
tant changes affecting the personnel of the former company. 
In consequence of this, Sosoetecy J. C. Thomas, of the 
Werner Company, has entered the employ of D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

The rapidly growing interests of this company have neces- 
sitated increased accommodations in their Chicago house. 
To provide for these needs, the quarters heretofore occupied 
by the Werner School Book Company have been leased and 
will be added to the space previously used for office purposes 
by D. C. Heath & Company. Consequently the many friends 
of Mr. Thomas will find him at the ‘‘same old stand’”’ but 
with greatly improved environments. 


Mr. Lawrence, of the University Publishing Company, 
recently celebrated his eightieth Siedinlon. He was the 
—— of a beautiful loving cup from his associates in the 
publishing trade. 


The Prang Educational Company has removed its Chicago 
headquarters from the Fine Arts building to larger and more 
commodious quarters in the Studebaker building, 378 Wa- 
bash avenue. 


The committee on text-books of the Milwaukee school 
board has recommended continuing the vertical copy-books 
of Ginn & Company for another five years, and has endorsed 
the Natural System of Music, published by the American 
Book Company. 


Besides enlarging its manufacturing facilities, the A. H. 
Andrews Company. of Chicago, has increased its office space 
by removing the office quarters from 300-304 Wabash avenue 
to 174-176 Wabash avenue. Under the management of 
Mr. F. H. Holbrook, who returned to this company about a 
year ago, the business has increased to such an extent that 
new quarters became absolutely necessary. Complimentary 
remarks are heard on all sides regarding Mr. Holbrook’s 
energy and ability. 

The exhibit of the Cincinnati Game Card Company at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence was unique. 
Groups of children, playing arithmetical games, were shown 
in the company’s rooms. Every hour fresh groups relieved 
those who were ready to depart. Prof. Wilkinson, one of 
the authors of the game, Dr. Boone, the editor, and Man- 
ager James, of the company, had the exhibition in charge. 

A receiver has been asked for the Safety Bottle and Ink 
Company. It is declared that the company has assets valued 
only at $53,000, while the liabilities are $99,000. The plant 
in Jersey City is, however, estimated as worth $107,823. 
Since the incorporation of the company its total loss is said 
to have been $967,000. 
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Mr. Miller and Mr. Moore, of the Columbia School Supply 
Company, were at the recent Cincinnati convention, where 
they exhibited two beautifully finished Crowell cabinets. 
These cabinets have attained great popularity with physics 
teachers all over the country. A recent list shows that they 
are in use in approximately 600 educational institutions, cov- 
ering every state and territory. 


The rapid development of the business of the Morse Com- 
pany, now located at 96 Fifth avenue, has necessitated more 
ample accommodations, and therefore they have secured 
space in the elegant new building of the Bank of the Metrop- 
olis, 31 Union square, at the corner of Broadway and Six- 
teenth street, where they will be conveniently and delight- 
fully located. They will be in their new quarters by the 
middle of April, where they will extend a cordial welcome to 
all of their many friends. 


The New York senate has passed the Malby bill, providing 
for the adoption of uniform text-books and their free distrib- 
ution in the public schools of St. Lawrence county. 


Mr. C. E. Brown, formerly Western manager of Butler, 
Sheldon & Company, is now one of the Ohio agents of the 
American Book Company, with headquarters at Cleveland. 


Mr. B. S. Lobdell, who has represented Maynard, Merrill 
& Company for fifteen years, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with Eaton & Company. 


Mr. G. W. Chilcote is now the Pacific coast manager for 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Company. 


Mr. A. Flanagan, of 266 Wabash avenue, Chicago, has ob- 
tained the whole of a floor of the building in which his busi- 
ness is located, 50 x 200 feet. This will practically double 
his space and enable him to carry a larger stock of school 
supplies. The book supply department will occupy the floor 
below. Mr. Flanagan is to be congratulated on the pleasing 
—_— of his business. May he be compelled to enlarge his 

oor space many times in years to come. 


A. W. Mumford, publisher of the beautiful colored bird 
charts, so widely known thru the country, is to move from 
203 Michigan avenue, Chicago, to 378 Wabash avenue. His 
new place of business is in the Studebaker building, in the 
center of the publishers’ district of the city. Altho he is in 
somewhat poor health, Mr. Mumford is to publish a new set of 
bird charts, for which there begins to be considerable 
demand. They will beillustrated by beautiful plates. The 
first effort in this line was made some five years ago by Mr. 
Watt, the predecessor of Mr. Mumford, but his work was 
ahead of the times and it is only with the advancement of 
nature study that these beautiful productions have become a 

aying proposition. Mr. Mumford will publish in the near 

uture a valuable work on trees, splendidly illustrated by 
numerous photogravures. 





























Carlile School, Pueblo, Colo.—Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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A Popular Supply Man. 


Thomas Lewis Haines, well known in the school supply 
world, is the Prohibition candidate for mayor of Chicago, 
where he has been closely identified with the business inter- 
ests for many years. He was born in Snyder county, Pa., 
February 16, 1844, of sturdy Dutch ancestry, his family be- 
longing to the famous ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch Colony.”’ In 
1855 his family moved to southern Michigan, where he assisted 
his father on the farm, until his enlistment in 1862, in the 





T. L. Haines, Chicago, Ill. 


Twelfth Michigan Infantry, with which he served until the 
close of the war. After the war he entered Northwestern 
college, graduating with the degree of Master of Arts. He 
was valedictorian of his class. F 

Mr. Haines went to Chicago in 1872 and engaged in the 
book business, in which he was very successful. For many 
years he owned a half interest in the prosperous and success- 
ful Western Publishing House. Since 1888 he has been the 
treasurer of the Central School Supply House. Having offices 
in New York, Chicago, and Atlanta, Mr. Haines has never 
been an office-seeker, but has lived a quiet, industrious life. 
His wide experience, rare ability, and unimpeachable integ- 
rity, make him an ideal candidate and commend him to the 
support of every good citizen. He is now serving his third 
term as president of the School Supply Association of the 
United States, the influence of which largely regulates the 
school trade thruout the entire country. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to Mr. Haines that he enjoys the complete 
confidence of this organization, the members of which are his 
competitors. 

With L. W. Yaggy, a partner at the time, Mr. Haines was 
the author of ‘‘The Royal Path of Life,’’ which has rarely 
been surpassed in popularity by any book issued from the 
press in modern times. The aggregate sales have amounted 
to more than a million copies. He is also the author of 
‘Worth and Wealth,’’ a book of large circulation. 


Union Label for Books. 


The legislative committee of the Montana State Teachers’ 
Association has prepared a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a state text-book commission to be made up princi- 

ally of persons actively engaged in public school work. 

his bill has been passed by the state senate, but it was 
amended so as to provide that all books used in the schools 
of the state should bear the union label. If this should be- 
come a law, Montana would find herself in a peculiar posi- 
tion, for it is asserted that the provision would prevent the 
commission from securing the best text-books. Supt. R. J. 
Condon, of Helena, who has investigated the question, has 
been informed by the leading publishers that they will not 
compete for business in Montana if compelled to use the 
union label. In a letter of protest, he says: 

‘*Tf this provision shuts out from the consideration of the 
commission of this state the publications of the Macmillan 
Company, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, the American Book Company, Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Ginn & Company, and D. C. Heath & 
Company, the children of our schools would have to use the 
poorer text-books and the commission would not havea chance 
even to consider many of the best publications. As I under- 
stand it, the reason none of the leading publishers could fur- 
nish books under such a restriction is not because they are op- 

sed to ‘‘union labor,’’ but many of their contracts for 

inding and printing are let in such a way that they could 
notcomply with such a condition, or their policy is not to. use 
any special label on their books.’’ 

As Montana is sparsely settled and the school-book busi- 
ness in the state amounts to less than $30,000 a year, there 
could hardly be any firm which would change its policy for 
~ — share of the trade it might obtain from this state 
thereby. 
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The New Supply System. 

Between 400 and 500 principals of the elementary, high, 
and training schools of New York city, recently met the 
committee of supplies at the hall of the board of education. 
Chairman Dix, of the committee, explained that the commit- 
tee desired the principals to send in an itemized list of the 
supplies they would need from July 1 toDecember1. This 
measure is one of the movements to a thoro revision of the 
supply system. 


The Malby Bill for Uniform Text-Books. 


Senator Malby has introduced in the New York legislature 
a second bill which provides that in each county, except 
those comprising New York city, there shall be a council of 
education of which the county judge shall be the chairman, 
and that it shall be the duty of this council to adopt uniform 
text-books for the county. ‘ 

In explanation the senator says that it is the practice of 
the school-book companies to have different text-books adopted 
for each school district where it is possible to do so. A 
farmer moving from one district to another in the same 
county not infrequently finds himself compelled to provide 
his children with complete new sets of books. 


Bids for School Books. 


Under the recently enacted law for the uniformity of 
text-books in Alabama, a ‘‘ School Book Commission ”’ has 
been appointed to include the following: Gov. W. D. Jelks; 
State Sint. I. W. Hill, Pres. J. W. Abercrombie, of Tusca- 
loosa university; Pres. C. C. Thach, of the Alabama Poly- 
technic institute; and Pres. F. M. Peterson, of the Alabama 
Industrial School for Girls. The commission has sent out 


the following notice: 
Notice is hereby given that, on or before ~ 16, 1903, 
the Text-Book Commission of Alabama, created by the act 


of the legislature approved March 4, 1903, will receive bids 
for contracts to furnish for use in the public schools of the 
state, for a period of five years and no longer, thru two state 
depositories, and three agencies in each county, a uniform 
series of text-books and supplementary books embracing the 
subjects specified in section one of said act, and in addition 
thereto the following branches of study: Vocal music,readin 

charts, drawing, English history, history of France, genera 
history, history of American literature, history of English 
literature, elementary chemistry, elementary botany. Said 
bids shall be sealed and deposited with the secretary of state, 
Montgomery, Alabama, and shall conform in all respects to 
the ease set forth in the act aforesaid. Each bidder 
will be required to deposit with the treasurer of the state 
$500 for each branch of study i. which a bid is offered, 
the sum of such deposits for all branches not to exceed 
$2,500, and such deposits shall be forfeited to the state if 
the bidder shall fail to execute his proposed contract on or 
before July 1, 1908. Bids must state specifically and defin- 
itely the price at which the books will be furnished and must 
be accompanied by one or more specimen copiesof each book 
proposed to be furnished. 


Benjamin Franklin Pension Fund. 


One of the facts concerning Benjamin Franklin often for- 
gotten is that he worked in England as a compositor and 
pressman in the years 1725-26. The actual hand press at 
which he worked was carefully preserved in England until 
1841, despite many offers from the United States for its pur- 
chase. In that year the press was handed over to an Amer- 
ican visitor in England, with a free hand to present it to the 
United States, as he might think best. At the same time 
the donors expressed the hope that some form of subscrip- 
tion might be organized in America for the foundation of a 
special Benjamin Franklin Pension to be devoted to the less 
fortunate members of the printing trade in England. 

The recipient of the press exhibited it in Liverpool and 
raised thereby a large sum towards the pension fund. The 
press was handed over to the United States Patent Office in 
1842, and in 1883 was transferred to the National museum 
in Washington. There, however, the matter seems to have 
rested until recently, when the king’s printer, S. Hugh 
Spottiswoode, visited this country and brought these facts 
to notice as a means of augmenting the Franklin pension 
and making it worthy of the name it bears. 

The Printers’ Pension Corporation was founded in 1827 for 
granting pensions to incapacitated printers, and in 1865 a 
royal charter of incorporation was obtained. The objects of 
the corporation now comprise relief by way of life pensions 
to aged and infirm printers and widows, free residence in 
the printers’ almshouse, and the maintenance and education 
of orphan children. 

An important feature of the management is the regulation 
which requires a comparatively nominal contribution as a 
qualification on the part of all who are to become recipients 
of the benefits conferred by the institution. Thus the princi- 
ple of self-help regulates the proceeding of this pension plan, 
thereby encouraging the exercise of! provident habits by 
members of the trade. Thomas Nelson & Sons are the 
American agents for the Benjamin Franklin Pensior. 
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With the Publishers. 


_ Statistics show that 8,160 books were published in Amer- 
ica in 1902, as against 7,790 in 1901. It is surprising to learn 
that there was a falling off in the number of books of fiction, 
history, biography, and philosophy published. 

Printing establishments in Turkey have a hard time 
attempting to keep out of the government’s hands. A law 
just passed will not make their task any easier. All print- 
ing establishments may have only one door and that must 
open on the street. All windows must be covered with close- 
meshed wire netting so that no papers can be thrown thru. 
A statement must be made to the authorities a year in ad- 
vance as to how much ink will be needed for the year, and 
this is furnished by the government. A specimen of every- 
thing printed has to be kept and must be shown to police in- 
spectors on demand. 

A peer gs declares that, were it not for edu- 
cational works, publishers in Japan would be virtually with- 
out occupation. 

The American Book Company announces revised editions 
of the Barnes elementary and advanced histories. 


L. C. Page & Company have recently taken over from 
Messrs. E. H. Hames & Company, the publication of the 
Literary World, and will issue it in the future under the 
editorship of Bliss Carman, the well-known poet and critic. 
The Literary World was founded in a Samuel Crocker, 
who conducted it until 1877, when it passed into the hands of 
~ oe Hames & Company, under the editorship of Edward 

ott. 

The new publishers, while aiming to maintain the excel- 
lent reputation for fairness, thoroness, and dignity which 
the publication has enjoyed from the beginning, will spare no 
pains to improve and strengthen it in every way. 

G. W. Sanford, who has charge of the commercial depart- 
ment of the free academy, Utica, N. Y., is the author of a 
new ‘‘ Outline of the History of Commerce.’’ This is ar- 
ranged on the loose-leaf laboratory plan which has proven so 
satisfactory in the study of scientific subjects. It teaches 
the pupil how to gather data and how to form his own con- 
clusions instead of receiving them from the text. This plan 
has the approval of the foremost educators. Powers & 
Lyons, 1183 Broadway, New York, and 24 Adams street, 
Chicago, are the publishers. 

The Macmillan Company is re-publishing the famous series 
of ‘‘Teachers’ Methods,’’ by Charles A. McMurry, first 
issued six years ago. ‘‘General Methods’’ and ‘‘The Meth- 
od of the Recitation ’’ have already appeared. The work on 
the latter volume has been nearly evenly divided between the 
author of the whole series and his brother, Prof. Frank M. 
MeMurry, of Teachers college. The edition has been com- 
pletely revised, enlarged, and re-arranged. A few of the 
topics treated are: ‘‘ Variety Versus Uniformity in Methods 
of Instruction,’’ ‘‘ Laws Underlying Processes in Teaching,”’ 
‘‘Lesson Plans,’’ and ‘Illustrative Lessons Showing the 
Processes of Reaching General Truths.’’ 


‘A Laboratory Manual of Physics,’’ published “by the: 


American Book Company, contains all the experiments re- 
quired by the college entrance boards of the Middle States 
and Maryland, by Harvard university, and by the New York 
Board of Regents. This work was —— by Henry C. 
Cheston, Philip R. Dean, and Charles E. Timmerman, all 
teachers in New York city high schools. 

Col. George B. M. —, president of Harper & Broth- 
ers, has acquired the publishing and syndicate business of 
R. H. Russell, and Mr. Russell is to become connected with 
the Harper house. Concerning this transaction Mr. Russell 
says: ‘‘I have transferred my entire business to Colonel 
Harvey and am to be associated with the Harper house. My 
reasons for doing so are — enough. The;past year has 
been the most prosperous I have ever experienced as a pub- 
lisher, but the tendency of modern business has convinced 
me that it is only a question of time when a publisher doing 
a limited business with an organization necessarily small, 
and without the advantage of periodicals under his direction, 
will be unable to compete successfully with a larger house 
having these accessories. ”’ 

The University of the State of New York has published 
the twentieth report of the state geologist. It is especially 
rich in maps and photographs illustrating the subject-matter. 

David McKay, the well-known [pporce  Ped Philadelphia, 
has acquired the entire stock and_ publishing = of the 
American branch of George Routledge & Sons, London. 

The house of D. Appleton & Pe 4 is extending its 
business to cover most of the English-speaking world. 
Branches have been established all over this country and a 
new one in London, under the charge of Mr. Sydney Apple- 
ton, is now in operation. Publications of this house will be 
issued from the English metropolis with the imprint of Lon- 
don and New York. 

A. & C. Black, the English publishers of the ‘‘ Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,’’ have secured a perpetual injunction re- 
straining the Imperial Book Company from importing into 


. Association, at Cambridge. 
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Canada any copies of the encyclopedia or any part of it 
printed outside of the British SS as 

Mr. Mallory, of the firm of Mallory, Flood & Company, 
Cincinnati, a subscription book house, has petitioned for a 
receiver on the ground that he cannot get an accounting of 
the receipts of the company. Ellis’s ‘‘ American History ’’ was 
one of the works controlled by this house. 

Prof. F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, and 
Miss Gertrude Buck, of Vassar college, have completed an 
es grammar, intended to be used in the first year of the 
high school. The publishers are Allyn & Bacon, of Boston. 

The Scribners have imported the Gifford Lectures of Dr. 
A. H. Sayce, professor of assyriology in Oxford university, 
on the subject, ‘‘The Ancient a and Babylonian Con- 
= of the Divine.’’ The book is crowded with legends, 
= k _ and customs, and is a history of unexcelled in- 
erest. 

A new addition is to be made to D. {oo & Company’s 
‘* Library of Useful Story Series ’’ thru William C. gar’s 
“‘The Story of a Grain of Wheat.’’ The wheat berry is 
traced in its botanical and chemical aspects from its agricul- 
tural birth to its final employment in a loaf of bread. 

: ene gone ’? by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of Chicago 
university, and H. Parker Willis, of Washington and Lee 
university, will be issued this month by the Baker & Taylor 
Company. - This book is the first complete history and dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Henry Holt & Company announce that they are sending 
Prof. Kuno Francke’s ‘‘ History of German Literature’’ to 
press for the sixth time. One reason for this popularity is 
undoubtedly the author’s remarkable sympathy and under- 
standing of the great modern German dramatists. 


Prof. Edw. Channing, of Harvard, hason the press for publi- 
cation this month a beginner’s history of the Enited tates 
which he calls First Lessons in United States History. It 
will be published by the Macmillan Company, the publishers 
of Professor Channing’s popplar Student’s History of the 
United States. i 

The Fifth Book of the Morse Readers—by Supt. Thomas 
M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass, and Miss Powers—which 
completes the set, has just been published, and is a fitting 
consummation of a series of practical grade readers which 
are attracting wide attention and commendation. Myr. Morse 
states that from the thousands of sample copies sent out in 
all directions, only the most flattering criticisms have been 
received. The books have already been adopted in Boston, 
Worcester, Hartford, New York, and Milwaukee, in addition 
to a large number of smaller places. 





Coming Meetings. 


April 3-4.—Northwest, Ohio Superintendents’ and Teach- 
ers’ Round Table, at Defiance. J. P. Sharkey, Van Wert, 
president. 

April 8-10.—Alabama State Colored Teachers’ Association, 
at Montgomery. 

April 9-16.—Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association 
at Atchinson. : 

April 9-11.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Vincennes. A. E. Humke, executive committee. 

April 10-11.—Northern Minnesota Educational Association, 
at St. Cloud. ’ ; 

April 14-17.—International Kindergarten Association, at 
Pittsburg, Pa. Secretary, Miss Fanniebell Curtis, Brooklyn. 

April 14-16. — Provincial Educ’al Association, at Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-17.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Springfield, Il]. Mary A. Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18.—Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

‘ April 16-18.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
at Sioux City. O.°*H. Avery, Spencer, corresponding secre- 


tary. 

April 22-24.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at 
Washington and ‘Baltimore. Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, 
president. ; 

April 22-27.—Southern Educational Conference, at Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. A. B. Forwell, Hampton, Va., secretary. 

April 25.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association, 
at Newark. W. A. Wetzel, president; Cornelia E. MacMul- 
len, East Orange, secretary. : 

April 23—May 1.—Florida State Colored Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Ocala. ae 

May 2.—Massachusetts High School and Classical Teachers’ 
illiam F. Bradbury, secretary. 

June 24-26.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Mays- 
ville, Supt. John Morris, Covington, president; W. H. Mc- 
Connell, Smithfields, secretary. 

June 30—July 2.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at 
Put-in-Bay. . ‘ 

June 30-July 2.—Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, at Wilkesbarre. Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 
president. : ae 

July 6-10.--National Educational Association, at Boston, 
Mass. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 
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Notes of New Books, 


A series of four histories has been prepared on pedagogical 
lines that takes in-anzient history to Charlemagne, European 
history from Charlemagne to the present day, — history, 
and American history. These volumes follow the plan rec- 
ommended by the Committee of Seven and make a complete 
course for students in secondary schools, The first volume, 
Essentials in Ancient History, is by Arthur Mayer Wolfson, 
Ph.D., assistant in history, De Witt Clinton High school, 
New York, in consultation with Albert Bushnell Hart, 
LL.D., professor of history, Harvard university. 

This volume, like the others in the series, presents the 
work of one school year, and the aim has been to so divide 
the work that a week may be devoted to each chapter. The 
numbered sectional headings in the margin show the natural 
division of each subject, and furnish a convenient means of 
reference and cross reference. In the stimulation of inde- 
we research and for review the teacher will find the 

rief bibliography of great service. There are two sets of 
questions at the end of each chapter—the first a set which 
may readily be answered from the text or from ordinary 
compendiums such as cyclopedias, atlases, and the like, the 
second a set providing for a modern method of search into a 
wider range of authorities. 

A brief summary of the facts in each chapter is given at 
the end. The main purpose of this is to train pupils to 
think. Many maps are given, for it is very essential that 
the study of geography should accompany the study of his- 
tory. These maps make clear the geographical relief, the 
relations of mountains, plateaus, river systems, and low- 
lands which play a part in history. The views of cities, his- 
toric regions, objects of art, etc., all help to explain the text 
and add interest to the study. The volume is one of the best 
specimens of a modern historical text-book. (American 
Book Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


No one can hope to get a knowledge of literature by study- 
ing about it—he must study the masterpieces themselves— 
yet there is ahistory of literature. What influences within and 
without the life of a people have produced this literature 
worthy of consideration. It is this feature that is ably pre- 
sented in A Student’s History of English Literature, by Wil- 
liam Edward Simonds, professor of English literature in 
Knox college. He characterizes ae A each period 
and each prominent writer in each period. e student is 
therefore enabled to survey intelligently this vast and varied 
field. The influences that were at work in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, in Norman times, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries are traced. 

In the suggestions for —, have been embodied such 
analysis and criticism as seemed reasonable in a text-book of 
this grade. These relate to literature about masterpieces, 
correspondences and differences between — or prose 
writings, questions as to language, etc. Itis left to the teach- 
er to determine how much of this material shall be used, as 
the capacities of classes vary. One excellent feature is the 
analysis of works. For instance, the plot of the play of 
Macbeth is represented by a pyramid. One line begins with 
the weird sisters and runs up to the murder of Duncan 
and the possession of the crown (apex); the other runs down 
to the arousing of Macduff, the retreat of Dunsinane, and the 
end in the death of Macbeth. Analyses, with suggestions 
for study, are given of many other noted works. The 
teacher will find these invaluable, as are also the maps, 
chronologies, ete. The reproduction of title pages, frontis- 
pieces, and old portraits is a very attracive feature. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


The East of To-Day and To-Morrow, by Henry Codman 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. Bishop Potter vis- 
ited Japan, China, India, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian 
islands a short time after the close of hostilities in the 
Philippines and he has given the result of his careful observa- 
tions in this volume. It is written thruout with remarkable 
clearness of vision and in the most candid manner, givin 
both sides of the various questions under consideration an 
showing that the conclusions given are based upon careful 
reasoning. 

China and Western blunders receive the first attention. 
The American cannot understand the ability of the Chinaman 
to take every occurrence in good part, even allowing acts that 
are both insulting and actual assaults with no apparent dis- 
turbance of equanimity. Nor can their indifference to matters 
outside of their immediate concern be in any way compre- 
hended. 

We hardly have a passing glance at the motives that con- 
trol the conduct of the Filipinos, and, until we gain an in- 
sight into their way of thinking, how can we expect to suc- 
ceed in pacifying thecountry? Norare we any better informed, 
Bishop Potter tells us, in reference to India or to the islands 
of the Pacific which we haveannexed. Missionary efforts in 
all these regions are to be highly commended and yet, in most 
instances, they have been largely a failure because the men 
have failed to appreciate the standpoint of thenatives. India, 
especially, has been completely misapprehended so that we 
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have been accustomed to place disgusting and despicable ex- 
ceptions in their tife, such as suttee and child marriage, as 
the rule, if not enjoined by their religion. Thus Dr. Potter 
actually makes his book a strong plea for a broader view and 
more tolerance of what is not well understood. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


Classic Language Texts. 
By Dr. Paul Grummann. 

Latin Composition, for classes reading Caesar, by Anna 
Cole Mellick, A.B.. Brearley school. By means of refer- 
ences to the main grammars, the author outlines review 
work, presents a vocabulary and gives exercises for transla- 
tion in each lesson. In the first exercises only disconnected 
sentences are given, but gradually connected matter is in- 
troduced. The book does not go into grammatical details, 
but is constructed upon the principles that a review of the 
important facts of grammar is the important function of a 
composition book. (American Book Company, New York.) 


The First Year of Latin, based on Cesar’s War with the 
Helvetii, by Walter B. Gunnison, Ph. D., principal of Eras- 
mus Hall High school, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Walter S. Har- 
ley, A. M., instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High school. 
Seventy-nine ee of introductory matter precede the first 
lesson taken from the Commentaries. This shows a most 
salutary reaction against the inductive method as it appeared 
in beginners’ books some years ago. The presentation of 
grammatical eage e and paradigms is unusually satisfac- 
tory. It is one of the few Latin books which lay proper 
stress upon details which are of real help to the student. 
Both declensions and conjugations are so presented that the 
basic principles are not only clear but must be mastered. 
The frequent review exercises and questions also show that 
the authors are practical teachers. (Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00.) 


Writing Latin: Book One—Second Year Work, by John 
Edmund Barss, Latin master in the Hotchkiss school. (Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge Latin Series.) Many Latin composition 
books attempt too much in the work for the second year, 
and fail to emphasize the grammatical basis of the exercises 
to be translated. Each lesson of this book contains, not 
only grammatical references, but special hints on matters 
which might remain vague to the student even after he has 
consulted the grammar. The first part contains exercises 
illustrative of grammatical —_— es; the second para- 
phrases from Cesar to be used in connection with the exer- 
cises in part one. Twenty-five exercises are also given in 
which the student is to write sentences illustrating some 
grammatical rule and in so doing use certain prescribed ex- 
pressions. (University Publishing Company, New York.) 


Virgil’s Aineid, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by Henry S. Frieze, late professor of Latin inthe University 
of Michigan. Revised by Walter Dennison, professor of 
Latin in Oberlin college. A thoro revision of the text and 
notes of this edition brings it up to the level of modern 
scholarship. The introduction contains brief but clear state- 
ments concerning the poet, the m, manuscripts, the 
meter, and a bibliography, a matter too often forgotten in 
school books. A list of irregularities of scansion and a very 
careful vocabulary are appended. Many helpful illustrations 
of archzological value are included in the notes. The typog- 
raphy is excellent. (American Book Company. Six books, 
$1.30; twelve books, $1.50.) 


Cesar’s Gallic War, with introduction, notes, and vocab- 
ulary, by J. H. Westcott, professor of Latin in Princeton 
university. This handsome edition of Cesar will be wel- 
comed by many teachers as supplying a real want. An ex- 
tensive introduction gives important information on Cesar, 
his army, and the provinces on which he writes. The print 
is unusually fine, the illustrations artistic, and the maps are 
superb. The notes are brief but adequate and are not bur- 
dened with unnecessary references to grammars. Many 
editions apparently have been prepared on the supposition 
that the elementary work of the student has not been sound. 
Many matters usually treated in the notes appear in the vo- 
cabulary where they more properly belong. (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York.) 


A Writer of Attic Prose, by Isaac Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Porgy 4 of California. The pur- 

ose of this book as set forth in the preface and on page 103 
is to furnish for the purpose of drill in composition selections 
from Xenophon and exercises for writing which consists of 
paraphrases of the text. The author properly calls attention 
to the importance of practice in correct copying on the part 
of students. of dictation exercises and practice in reproduc- 
tion from memory. This method is infinitely superior to the 
rather slavish memory work suggested in many books repre- 
senting the inductive method. A complete vocabulary for 
the Greek selections is appended. (American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00.) 

Horace—The Complete Works: Odes and Epodes, edited b 
Prof. Chas. E. Bennett; Satires and Epistles, edited by Prof. 
John Caven Rolfe. The editors are too well known as 
authorities in Latin to call for extended notice. Both parts 
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contain excellerit introductions on sources, language, and 
meters, as well as biographical and critical material on Hor- 
ace. Both editors base their adequate and exact notes 
largely upon German editions, stating explicitly that Amer- 
ican editions have not been consulted. (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. In separate volumes, $1.40 each; the two volumes 
in one, $2.00. ) 


M. Tulli Ciceronis: Laelius De Amicitia, edited by Clifton 
Price, Ph. D., instructor in Latin in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Price has edited the Laelius with reference to 
the needs of college or senior high school students. He 
gives an extended account of Cicero’s life, especially that 
part which is of interest in connection with the text in the 
introduction. Ample and exhaustive notes at the bottom of 
each page deal with references and discuss Latin construc- 
tions in a very helpful manner. An index to the notes facil- 
itates reference. Grammatical notes refer to Allen and 
Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve-Lodge, Harkness, and 
Lane. (American Book Company. Price, $1.00.) 


A_ School Grammar of Attic Greek, by Thomas Dwight 
Goodell, professor of Greek in Yale university. Professor 
Goodell has prepared a Greek grammar which compares 
favorably with its predecessors in clearness of statement and 
simplicity, without sacrificing scientific value. Many of the 
traditional terms are discarded, and decided advances are 
made in the book, especially in the treatment of syntax. 
The introduction gives a general statement of the dialectic 
variations of Greek and traces the growth of the Attic in 
particular. An unusually modest preface defines the aims of 
the book. The publishers have spared no expense in the 
typography, a matter of prime importance in Greek texts. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


A_ Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek, by Frank Cole 
Babbitt, Ph. D., professor of the Greek language and liter- 
ature in Trinity college, Hartford. This grammar, begun 
with the co-operation of the late Prof. Frederick De Forest 
Allen, of Harvard, was intended originally only for students 
of secondary schools, but was enlarged sufficiently to make 
it an ample guide for all college students. It is a fact which 
calls for special comment that this book, as well as Professor 
Goodell’s new Greek grammar, incorporate many of the re- 
sults of modern philology without becoming too technical in 
these matters to be of real help to the student. Professor 
Babbitt calls attention in his preface to the fact that pupils 
are too seldom given adequate help in this direction, but are 
called upon to simply memorize forms. The book is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Professor Allen. (American Book 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Mathematics and Natural Science. 
By La Roy F. Griffin, Mass. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, by Virgil Snyder, Ph. D. 
(Gottingen), and John Irwin Hutchinson, Ph. D. (Chicago), 
of Cornell university. This book is one of the Cornell Math- 
ematical Series and is suited’ to classes that need a brief 
course in the calculus. It begins with the fundamental prin- 
ciples, giving numerous examples of their application, and 
then develops all the ordinary forms of differentiation. A 
clear discussion of the methods of applying these to geomet- 
rical figures follows. Nearly the same method is followed 
in the processes of integration. The student who masters 
this brief treatise will have excellent command of the cal- 
culus as a tool. (American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. Price, $2.50.) 


Shades ad Shandows and Perspective: A Text-Book on the 
Principles of Descriptive Geometry, by O. E. Randall, Ph.D., 
professor of mechanical drawing, Brown university. Pro- 
fessor Randall combines very successfully the theoretical 
and practical problems which connect descriptive geometry 
and mechanical drawing. After carefully giving the defini- 
tions and notations, he first develops the locations and shad- 
ows of points and lines, and then goes on to planes, solids, 
and curved surfaces. No attempt has been made to secure 
either artistic or elaborate drawings, but only to present 
those which have actual value in class-room work. At the 
same time, the drawings are so planned as to reduce the 
work of the instructor as far as may be. The drawings needed 
for the work are given at the end. (Ginn & Company, Bos- 
ton and London. Price, $1.50.) 


Elements of Physics, by Ernest J. Andrews, instructor in - 


science in the Robert A. Waller High school, Chicago, IIl., 
and H. N. Howland, instructor in physics in the South 
Division High school, Chicago, Ill. The authors have written 
a text-book upon the plan that high schoo! pupils need two 
things emphatically in their science woulh--suntliaestinel 
demonstrations and careful class drill. So, just as far as 
possible, mathematical demonstrations take the precedence. 
The result must be that the pupil gets good training in de- 
ductive reasoning. The illustrations are well selected and 
much attention is given to the later applications of the prin- 
ciples, such as wireless telegraphy. 

A laboratory manual of experiments is given at the end. 
‘The experiments are well selected upon the principle that the 
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training should be principally quantitative measurements. 

If about as many more could have been included, calculated 

to train directly in observation and induction, the book, now 
ood, would have had a still wider field of usefulness. (The 

ee New York and London, Eng. Price, 
.10, net. 


The Cause of the Glacial Period: Being a Résumé and Dis- 
cussion of the Current Theories to account for the Phenomena 
of the Drift, with a New Theory by the Author. By H. L. 
True, M.D., member of the Ohio State Academy of Science. 
After briefly reviewing the leading theories hitherto ad- 
vanced to explain the cause of the Glacial Period, and point- 
ing to the weak points of each, Dr. True advances a new 
theory. He attributes the accumulation of ice at the North 
to the general elevation of the land there. The fact, that, 
while Asia is entirely, and Europe almost entirely, free from 

laciation, parts of this continent are still covered with ice, 

r. True explains as follows: 

In the beginning, he maintains, the solid earth was a per- 
fect sphere, with the water forming a covering about it. 
Owing to centrifugal force the earth at the poles was drawn 
toward the equator where it formed a belt. The consequent 
land elevation at the poles would reduce the temperature 
there and form the ice. 

After a time, Dr. True maintains, the addition of the land 
around the equator destroyed the equilibrium of the earth so 
that it toppled back and forth. The destruction of the equi- 
librium caused the ice in the north to move southward and 
thus the ice period was brought to an end in most countries. 

The weak point of this view seems ‘to be the proposition 
that at first the solid earth was almost round. It is inge- 
nious, however, and contains elements that appear to be true. 
It is probable, also, that it will awaken thought and discus- 
sion and in that way it may contribute to the solution of the 
problem. (The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati.) 


First Book of Forestry, by Filibert Roth, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry, United States Department of the Interior, 
in charge of the workin the government forest preserves, and 
formerly assistant professor of forestry in Cornell univer- 
sity. This book aims to present the purpose and work of 
forestry. In the beginning, the reader is led thru the woods 
in the early fall and is shown the distinction between a true 
forest and an area only partially covered with trees. Then, 
the leading differences between trees grown in the open and 
those crowded closely together are introduced. The necessity 
of artificial seeding, of caring for — trees, and of 7 
erly thinning the young growth, is clearly presented. Tho 
a forest will Perform these processes for itself it will require 
a long period to do so, and a great loss of wood and lumber 
will be the result. Hence, the forester should assist by re- 
moving superfluous trees—taking always the least promising 
ones—should utilize the material removed, and should aid in 
the seeding and the sapling growth of partially opened areas. 

The author also treats of the adaptability of different 
woods to their soils. The views given are worthy of partic- 
Hy eee (Ginn & Company, Boston and London. Price, 

.75. 


Nature and the Camera; How to Photograph Live Birds 
and their Nests; fAnimals, Wild and Tame; Reptiles; In- 
sects; Fish and other Aquatic Forms; Flowers, Trees, and 
Fungi, by A: Radclyffe Dugmore, author of “ Bird Homes,’’ 
illustrated from photographs by the author. The use of the 
camera in studying the position and appearance of wild ani- 
mals and birds is comparatively new. The work involves 
certain difficulties that those of the most experience have 
only learned to overcome by very many failures. This book 
is designed to {point [the way {so that no others need meet 
disappointments from misdirected efforts. The appliances, 
camera, dark room, developers, fixers, toning fluids, and so 
on, are all carefully treated and such directions given as to 
enable the amateur to make wise selections. 

(Continued on page 395.) 
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No N. E. A. Exhibit. 


It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks. It is harder 
yet to make the leaders of the N. E. A. see the import- 
ance of having a dignified representative educational ex- 
hibit in connection with the annual convention. With 
wise organization and tactful conduct these exhibits 
might be made quite as profitable and interesting as most 
of the papers and department sessions. The reason that 
the experience of past years has not been encouraging is 
to be found mainly in the chicken-hearted attitude of the 
presiding officers who could not get themselves persuaded 
that an exhibit is worth including in the program, worth 
arranging with care, and worth calling attention to at 
every session. The executive board should never have 
permitted the reduction of the exhibit to a mere source 
of revenue for the local committee of the town favored 
with the convention of the N. E. A. Negligence in 
this respect has given the Boston committee ample 
excuse for omitting the exhibit altogether. With reminis- 
cences of the most recent experience at Minneapolis, 
with its lemonade stands at ten cents a drink, which in 
the whole city outside retailed for five, it is no wonder 
that many have come to regard the exhibit as unworthy 
of any connection with an educational association. 

The larger publishers and school supply houses, almost 
without exception, are glad that the Boston committee 
has decided against the holding of an exhibit. Their ex- 
perience in the past has not been conducive to any favor- 
able attitude toward the matter. The large expense in- 
volved apparently profited no one but the exchequer of 
the local committee. Subscription agents and a few 
others who do business by direct sale to teachers seemed 
to be the only ones who could realize any tangible return 
for their investment and labor under the circumstances. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has been fighting for several 
years to have the managers of the N. E. A. see the im- 
portance of a good national Educational exhibit. It may 
be that the action of the Boston committee’ will lead toa 
more general discussion of the matter. 

The following letter has been received from Edward 
R. Warren, chairman of the local executive committee 
for the next N. E. A. convention: 


“After a painstaking investigation and a careful con- 
sideration of all interests concerned, it has been finally 
decided to omit the customary exhibit at the Boston con- 
vention. 

“No general sentiment in favor of holding such an ex- 
hibit on this occasion exists among former exhibitors. 
One reason offered is that recent exhibits have not been 
financially profitable to exhibitors. Another and more 
forcible one is that at the Boston convention forenoons 
are to be devoted to department meetings in the various 
halls and churches about Copley square, and the only 


general sessions will be held in the evenings at Mechan-: 


ics Hall. Numerous interesting and attractive excur- 
sions will engage the attention of large bodies of the 
teachers thruout the entire day. Therefore, if an ex- 
hibit of the usual type were held it would not be resorted 
to by any considerable portion of the delegates. 

“ Nevertheless we fully appreciate the value of the co- 
operation of publishers, manufacturers of appliances, and 
the like, and the educational quality and interest of their 
exhibits. Accordingly we shall be pleased to print in 
our official program, impartially and without charge, the 
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names and addresses in Boston of all parties who have 
exhibits germane to the general purposes of the conven- 
tion, together with a very brief indication of the charac- 
ter of each exhibit, provided such exhibits are located 
in places satisfactory to us, and such information is re- 
ceived on or before June 1, 1908. As numerous visitors 
are likely to remain in the city after the convention is 
officially closed, we believe that there is much to commend 
this substituted plan. 

“Furthermore we wish to state generally, and in re- 
sponse to inquiries already received, that the execution 
of any plans which exhibitors may devise for the edifica- 
tion or entertainment of the delegates and which we re- 
gard as reasonably congruent with the general scheme 
of the convention will receive official recognition and our 
cordial co-operation. We shall also be glad to give as- 
sistance in the form of suggestions, and shall be happy 
to act as a medium between exhibitors to prevent any un- 
desirable overlapping or conflict of plans.” 


OPI 
In the Good Old College Time. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was graduated from Co- 
lumbia just twenty-one years since. It is well to bear this 
in mind in reading his strenuous arraignment of the col- 
leges for their awful degeneration in the past twenty-one 
years. Dr. Butler was favored by the Norns to an un- 
usual degree to be permitted to close his callow college 
years before the decline set in. Those who were not 
born under his lucky star will go mourning about the 
streets when they hear of the good old college times 
which ended June, 1882. 

Oh, for the golden days of old! Twenty-one years 
may not appear to be so very long a period to some gray- 
haired mastodon, but all these things are necessarily 
relative. Methuselah in his nine hundred and sixty-third 
year remembered distinctly how the world had grown 
worse ever since Lamech left college, in the short 
period of seven hundred and fifty years. And some 
others of us, in the bosom of our alumni associations and 
other exclusive circles, get together by years in some 
corner and figure back to the time when we were young, 
to locate the exact date of the deluge that ruthlessly de- 
stroyed all that made life worth living, and left to those 
who came after us only the dregs. 

This is how President Butler pictures the contrast be- 
tween the old and the new American college in the Co- 
lumbia Literary Monthly. 

In the past twenty-one years nearl i 
in the United States has aa a ee og 
tried it and failed. The old American college hardly exists 
nowadays, and, unless all signs mislead, those who want to 
get it back in all its useful excellence will have to fight for it 
—_ vigorously. The milk-and-water substitutes and the 

at universities that have taken the place of the colleges are 
a pretty poor return for what we have lost. 

I am distinctly of the opinion that at Columbia under- 
graduate life was richer and more helpful in the old days 
than it is now. 


He suggests asa future policy “that the course of 
undergraduate study needs overhauling in order to 
squeeze out the water, to disentangle the college from 
the professional schools and to get back at least some of 
the inestimable advantages of the old coherence and con- 
tinuity.” How severe Dr. Butler is on the colleges may 
be seen from this: 


That the course of study at present characteristic of the 
leading colleges is not worth spending four years on I have 
said many times, and no one has as yet offered any reason to 
the contrary which appeals to my py wom That the 
love of letters and polite — and the knowledge of the 
older humanities have declin a American college 
students generally is made evident in a hundred ways. Too 
early specialization is at the root of some of these evils, and 
the modern passion for being in a hurry and for spelling suc- 
cess m-o-n-e-y is at the root of the rest of them. Discipline, 
too, has been relaxed, and the college student has largely 
lost the character-building advantage of being in statu 
pupillari and of being compelled to do a good many things 
that he calls useless and does not like. 
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What we need, it appears to me, in every college, is a 
tightening of the lines in all these respects. They were 
much tighter twenty-one years ago, and I liked the sum total 
of conditions then better than I do now. 


President Butler expresses his belief that modern 
college athletics are overdone. He says: 

Twenty-one years o the proper proportions between 
work | play cue wehee obeerved thee —, and athletics 
were genuine sports, not occupations. Students to-day are 
much more in the public eye than is good for them. They 
rush to the newspaper alike with their prizes and their in- 
jured feelings, and their boyish achievements are lauded like 
the labors of a Hercules or the valorous deeds of an 
Achilles. 

What President Butler says in this last paragraph is 
sound to the core. The mania for being written down 
in the newspapers is, however, not a weakness peculiar 
to undergraduates. The other strictures must be read 
with considerable discrimination. If they are to serve 
as an argument for Dr. Butler’s peculiar view regarding 
the length of the college course, they are explainable, 
tho just as unacceptable as those same views. If the 
present college course is not worth spending four years 
on, let the course of study be overhauled. 

Dr. Butler is right that “too early specialization is at 
the root of many evils.” For that very reason the college 
course should not be shortened, and the introduction of 
the elective system should be placed under the control 
of mature pedagogical judgment. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that President Butler, following in both instances 
President Eliot, of Harvard, should have been found 
among the prophets of electivism and the shortening of 
the college course, and then discover in his own heart 
that “too early specialization ” is bad. 

The outlook for the dignifying and enrichment of the 
college course has never been better. Under the leader- 
ship of President Hadley, of Yale, and President Wilson, 
of Princeton, the foundations are being laid of a new 
American college which will restore the best there was 
in the old college, with its idealism and direct contact 
between master minds and the young. While the work 
will be more closely adapted to the educational needs of 
individuals, the selection will be made by the professor 
rather than the student. The extreme disciples of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s doctrine of electives have made a thoro re- 
construction of the college necessary. Let us hope that 
twenty-one years lence, some one will feel justified in 
dating the renascence of the golden college age from 
1903. 

EXPN 


What a Principal Can Do. 


Prin. S. R. Lowry, of the North Knoxville school, has 
transformed his school into a spot of beauty. It is in 
fact one of the most beautiful schools in the state. And 
all this was done without drawing upon the taxpayers. 

Principal Lowry won his teachers to an appreciation 
of his plans and they agreed to improve their rooms 
from time to time by papering the walls, hanging pic- 
tures, and otherwise making the school-rooms attractive 
places. Next he began beautifying the school yard, 
and to-day his yard is almost a bower of flowers. What 
was formerly a mass of black cinders or red clay, a dull, 
uninteresting school yard, which during the summer 
months became overgrown with ugly grass and weeds, is 
now sodded with green grass studded with flower beds 
and shrubberies. 

The back yard is still open to the children as a play- 
ground, but the ugly cinders have been scraped away 
and in their stead is a carefully graded gravel plot. The 
old muddy roadway which led to the building is also a 
thing of the past and instead is a well graveled road. 

At present the flower bedsare just beginning to bloom 
and various colored hyacinths, jonquils, peonies, and 
buttercups greet the eye of the visitor. As fast as the 
season for the flowers planted ends, they will be dug up 
and others put in their places. In this way it is proposed 
to have flowers blooming thruout the summer and early 
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fall. A large amount of shrubbery will be planted in 
the yard and along the base of the walls of the building 
will be clinging vines, which will in a short time cover 
the entire building. Everything that will add beauty to 
the place will be planted as the proper season arrives. 

An idea of the variety of flowers, vines, and shrubbery 
ordered may be gained from the following list, which 
may also serve as a guide for others: 

Eighty privets of the California variety, one Mahonia- 
aquifalum (large), two crataegus pyrocanthae, one common 
snowball, two Japonicas, three hydrangeas, one citrus, 
two altheas, four forsytheas, three jasminums, one robina 
hispida, four white lilacs, four blue lilacs, one weiglia 
rosea, three kerria, three flowering quinces, three mag- 
nolia purpurea, one honeysuckle, two berberis thunbergii, 
three mock oranges, and one verbena shrub. 

The plans for this improvement were drawn by Pro- 
fessor Keffer, of the University of Tennessee. An expert 
gardener has been employed to arrange the beds accord- 
ing to these plans. 

EXPAN 


Practical Training of Farmers. 


Hon. James Wilson, United States secretary of agri- 
culture, recently discussed “The National Government 
Education in Agriculture” before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston. He emphasized the point that the 
great scientific bureau of which he is the head, has to 
combine with its experiments and investigations the work 
of training its experts and scientists. There are no 
schools or colleges anywhere which have either the equip- 
ment or the teachers to give such training. 

“The farmers,” he said, “as a class, need more edu- 
cation, and we are trying to give it. For instance, we 
have taken up the study of meteorology, the influence of 
heat and moisture as applied to plant life, of wind and 
its course, of evaporation and its effects. This impor- 
tant subject, whose usefulness everybody knows, was not, 
until within the last few years, studied in any of our col- 
leges. 

“We have to train men in plant pathology—a sttidy 
which is not even attempted at agricultural colleges. We 
do this, not for the sake of abstract science, but because 
the farmers need help. 

“The colleges, with their growing tendency toward 
extreme specialization, are producing men well trained 
along special lines, but unable to co-ordinate their knowl- 
edge along other lines. In agricultural work we can 
make little use of such specialized men. For our pur- 
pose a man must specialize, and then take another special 
course in applying this knowledge. Such a course could 
not be crowded into four years, and perhaps not into six; 
it might take eight. 

“ Education, such as has been neglected by our higher 
institutions of learning, is necessary in agricultural work. 
Sixty-five per cent. of our exports are farm products, 
and are grown by men with no special training save the 
tradition of the farmer. The education in this science: 
should begin in the common school and be rounded out 
in the secondary schools and colleges. If the schools and 
colleges gave what is needed by practical farmers more- 
would go tothem. At present, institutions which are get- 
ting large annual incomes from the federal government 
to train farmers are diverting the money into other de- 
partments. They are not equipped for the work. Thus 
they rob children of the soil for the sake of a few more. 
professional men, who are not so imperatively needed.” 

A Missouri Plan. 

The traveling exhibition car of the school of agricul- 
ture of Missouri State university has proved so success- 
ful that the enterprise has passed from an experiment to 
a regularly established department. This car was de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people in the smallest. 
towns. 

The car itself is an ordinary passenger coach. The 
seats are removed at one end, making room for the lec- 
turer’s stand. A magic lantern is used to throw views 
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on ascreen at one end of thecar. These views are 
taken from the experimental farm at Columbia, Mo., and 
show the methods in use ont his farm, which is con- 
sidered a model one. Different varieties of fruit, grasses, 
stock and other farm products are also shown. 

All about the car are specimens of imported grasses 
and forage plants adapted to the different sections of 
the state. There is a collection of concentrated feeding 
stuffs with an accompanying chart showing their com- 
parative value for feeding cattle. In the horticultural 
department there are shown properly grown fruit trees, 
illustrating the best methods of shaping and pruning 
them, typical commercial varieties of fruit and spraying 
apparatus, with demonstrations of their proper use. The 
symptoms of the various diseases to which farm fruits 
are subjected are illustrated by pictures, and the fruit 
itself, so that any one may learn to detect the disease. 

There is also a complete collection of all ordinary in- 
sect pests, and beside each specimen is a complete list of 
crimes he commits, together with the quickest and cheap- 
est way of exterminating him. The car also carries a 
library and distributes books and papers on subjects of 
interest to the farmers. 

ERPIN 


The Pay of the Teacher. 


Some time since the New York Evening Journal pointed 
out that the average coachman was paid $50 a month,with 
his board, and the average teacher in the country $47.55 
per month,without board—the coachman being responsible 
for the care of two or three horses, and the teacher re- 
sponsible for the future welfare of forty or more chil- 
dren. The Journal's editorial was reprinted in the Trib- 
une, of Uniontown, Pa., with this comment: 

‘* When you consider that the average teachers’ salary in 
this county is much less, and when you consider that the cost 
of living in Fayette county is at the very maximum, it is no 
wonder we spoke out as boldlyas we did. Therehas recently 
been created a new officer at the court house, whose duty it 
will be to see that the janitors clean out the cuspidors, etc., 
and we see he is to be paid et month, and twelve months 
in the year. What a sight! orth $840 per year to see that 
a few cuspidors are cleaned, and worth $240 per year to edu- 
cate your children! God spare the spectacle.’’ 


To this note the Journal adds in the most prominent 
place on the editorial page the following words which 
are well worth thinking over: 

Here, indeed, as the editor of the Tribune remarks, is in- 
teresting evidence of the utter indifference of the public to the 
supremely important work of teaching children. 

The janitor in a little local court house is paid $70 a month, 
or $840 for the year, and, in the same county, the school 
teacher is paid $240 for the year. 

Something should be done by the teachers and for the 
teachers to compel recognition of their value and importance 
in the community. 

Riga child is not only taught by them, but influenced by 
them. 


They are the creators of the future. They deal individu- 
ally and personally with every one of the millions of human 
atoms that will go to make up the future of the race. 

There should be, thruout the country, a great national or- 
ganization of school teachers, and in the great cities there 
should be unions of school teachers demanding and securing 
proper pay, and combining for their own protection. 


The cities of New York pay on an average a salary of 
$863 a year to a teacher; the cities of Massachusetts, 
$728; the cities of Pennsylvania, $528, and the cities of 
Maine, $448. In Pennsylvania, as a whole, the salary of 
the women teachers averages $304. 

The public needs to be educated to a more adequate 
appreciation of the services of the teachers of young 
America. The newspapers which are hammering away 
at it are doing a commendable work. The more the im- 
portance of the schools is understood, the better the 
teaching will have to be. The better the salaries, the 
easier it will be to secure and hold good teachers. The 
people are beginning to see this. As a result, the pay 
of teachers is gradually improving. Let the education of 
the taxpayers be kept up. Persistence of organized ef- 
-fort will win in the end. 
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Architecture of an English School. 


Study of the methods employed by others is often of 
value. A description of one of the most recent speci- 
mens of English school architecture may offer some sug- 
gestions for school architects in this country. 

The Burslem, England, school board has constructed 
a set of buildings which are typical of the form of school 
buildings now being erected in Great Britain. This school 
consists of two blocks of buildings, one for a mixed de- 
partment, and one for an infants’ department, accommo- 
dating 420 and 290 pupils respectively. 

The mixed school consists of a central hall lighted 
along the whole of one side, as well as by dormer windows 
and skylights. Opening into this large apartment are 
six class-rooms, lighted from the end. Each class-room 
is adapted for sixty persons. There are separate en- 
trances for girls and boys, cloak-rooms, apparatus rooms 
and teachers’ rooms. 

The “infants’” hall is fifty by thirty-six feet, and com- 
prises a double room divided by movable partitions. There 
are two class-rooms, with cloak and teachers’ rooms. 

The walls of both sections are of brick, the roofs are 
tiled, and the floors are of wood or encaustic tiles on con- 
crete. Dadoes of glazed tiles of simple designs, with 
plaster above, form the internal finish to the walls, the 
ceiling treatment being of the open timber type. 

In addition to the high pressure hot-water apparatus 
employed for heating purposes, each class-room is fur- 
nished with an open fire. 

High gable casements and dormers afford a ready 
means of ventilation, while tubes and air pumps maintain 
fresh air in cold weather. 

All the teachers’ rooms are lined with glazed brick, as 
are the playrooms. 

Boundary walls, and wrought iron railings and gates 
enclose the property. Externally the architecture is of 
brick and tile, combined with a sparing use of stone. 


CLE 
Harmony in Decoration. 


The principal’s platform is a focus of view in a school 
and so it is worth while to make it an interesting object 
lesson by means of its decoration. Too often in schools 
where the platforms are decorated a considerable outlay 
is made and some meaningless form is produced. 

A valuable method, suggested by Arnold W. Brunner, 
of New York, is to make each platform illustrate in its 
adornments some particular period in the development of 
this country or of the world. 

One platform might be treated in the Greek style, be- 
ing decorated with the plaster casts of Greek work now 
so easily obtained at any good art store, worked in as part 
of the design, and placed well above the fracture line—a 
panthenaic frieze, for instance, extending across the 
og or a series of portrait busts set on suitable pedes- 
tals. 

An arrangement to illustrate the Colonial period of 
this country might have large russet-colored photographs 
of persons and places framed in woodwork harmonizing 
in color and design. 

CEPI 


The average expenditure for a pupil in the public 
schools of this country last year was $21.14, or four 
cents a day of the average school year. New York had 
the highest expenditure, $41.68 per pupil, and North 
Carolina the lowest, $4.56. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, of Stanford university, de- 
livered the principal address at the exercises com- 
memorating the thirty-fourth anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Jordan spoke on “ American 
University Tendencies,” and protested vigorously against 
the collegiate system whereby men are required to study 
things that they do not intend to use. He denounced 
men who come to college to win prominence in athletics 
or shine as social lights. He recommmended that these 
men be excluded from the university. 
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The Escalator as a School Device. 


It seems almost certain that as soon as public senti- 
ment is sufficiently educated, sky-scraper school-houses 
will be a matter of course in the large cities. The idea 
has been broached in New York and plans have been 
drawn. One great objection to their use is the fact that 
high buildings would necessitate a large amount of climb- 
ing stairs on the part of the children. To obviate this 
difficulty, it has been suggested in many quarters that 
the schools be fitted with escalators or moving stair- 
ways. 

The escalator is a decidedly modern invention, but 
one that has worked satisfactorily in many situations 
where the demands are as severe as they would be ina 
school. 

The escalator now in use cunsists of an endless series 
of steps, connected together by a heavy sprocket chain, 
which, at the proper place, engages with a driving 
sprocket wheel. Each step is essentially a four-wheel 
truck, bolted to a shaft, which, in turn, is connected to 
the links of a driving chain. There are two wheels at 
each end of the truck traveling in separate tracks, so 
placed that the steps remain horizontal at all points of 
the ascent. At the landings, the top and bottom of the 
escalator, the trucks travel in the same plane, so that the 
steps there become a moving sidewalk. Ample opportun- 
ity is thus given to board the device before the ascent 
begins, and, at the top, to step off again. A traveling 
hand rail, moving at the same rate of speed as the step, 
simplifies its use. 

Should a person fail for any reason to step off at the 
upper landing, a device, called a shunt, removes him from 
it. This consists of a box-like affair, triangular in plan, 
placed about ten feet from the top of the escalator with 
the apex pointing against the direction of the moving 
platform. In the lower part, set in a vertical position, 
are two belts running backwards from the apex. Any- 
thing coming in contact with these belts is gently brushed 
aside. 

Every part of the escalator is made to micrometer 
measurements to a thousandth of an inch, by special ma- 
chinery designed for the purpose. As a result of this 
unusual precision, the various steps fit together so closely 
that even a piece of paper cannot be forced between 
them. 

To secure noiseless operation, the wheels on which the 
treads move are deadened with lead, raw-hide pinions are 
used in the driving-gear, and the tracks are built up of 
wood and steel. All parts of the running-gear are made 
of crucible cast steel, the axles and link-pins being of 
cold drawn steel. Each casting is subjected to a test 
many times the working strain to come upon it before 
it is used. 

A duplex type of the escalator has been devised, one 
side going up and the other down. This should be of 
especial value in a school. Mr. Charles D. Seeberger 
was the inventor of the scheme and he has installed most 
of the escalators now in use. 


University for Porto Rico. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Porto Rico, has introduced, in the executive 
council of the island, a bill establishing a university 
there. This bill provides that the university shall con- 
sist of a normal department to be known as the Insular 
Normal school for the training of public school teachers; 
an agricultural and mechanical department for the train- 
ing of teachers, and for the promotion of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts; a department of the natural 
sciences and engineering; a department of liberal arts; 
a department of law, and a department of architecture. 

Concerning the project Dr. Lindsay says: 

‘‘A university here would do more to extend the sphere of 
American influence thruout the West Indies and the coun- 
tries of South America, and to equip men and women for 
the important work of teaching and leadership in profes- 
sional life and in the governmental work in Porto Rico than 
any other gift the American people could make.”’ 
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The Busy World. 


A most astonishing chemical discovery has been made 
by M. Curie, a French physicist of the highest reputation. 
During the past year or two prominent scientists have 
been experimenting with radium, a new chemical element. 
M. Curie has found that it possesses the extraordinary 
power of continuously emitting heat without confusion 
or change of any kind, and this after months of crit- 
ical watchfulness. It will melt more than its own 
weight of ice every hour. This would seem impossible, 
but it probably has a cause, and this is what the scien- 
tists are now in search of. 


Harvard’s astronomical authorities announce the dis- 
covery of a new star recently found by Mme. Ceraski 
of Moscow. The new star belongs to the class of varia- 
bles, that is, it is partially bright, but occasionally is 
eclipsed by an intervening star. 


Comparative Weight of Brains. 

Professor Marchand, of Marburg, has done some ex- 
cellent work in the study of psychology, and in this work 
he has accumulated the largest number of brain weights 
ever collated. He gives a thoro analysis of 1,169 cases. 
The average weight of the brain, at birth, of a male 
child is 860 grammes, and of a female child 353 
grammes. 

Altho there is some relation between the stature and 
the brain weight, the relation is very inconstant. The 
lesser weight of a woman’s brain, it appears, isnot alone 
dependent on her smaller stature, for a comparison of 
both sexes of the same stature shows that the male 
brain is invariably heavier. [n a growing child, until it 
reaches a stature of 70 centimeters, the brain weight in- 
creases proportionately with the body length, irrespect- 
ive of age or sex. After that the male brain begins to 
outstrip the female. 

The maximum brain weight is usually attained at 
about the twentieth year, when the average of the male 
is about 1,400 grammes. The female maximum is 
usually reached about at the seventeenth year, when the 
average is 1,275 grammes. 


Death of a Wandering Scholar. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, famous as an author and 
poet, died at Florence, Italy, on March 20. His activ- 
ities were numerous and varied; he had been at different 
times an editor, author, campaigner, traveler, lawyer, 
and a distinguished authority on folk lore. He wrote a 
nymber of books on industrial training and contributed 
articles to “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia.” Harvard awarded 
him the degree of A. M. “for literary and political ser- 
vices during the Civil war.” He produced the Breitmann 
ballads, which had an enormous vogue in this country, 
Canada, England, and Australia. He devoted himself 
for some years to introducing industrial education into 
the public schools of Philadelphia, and later established 
the British Home Arts and Industrial Association. He 
was one of the originators of the Folk Lore Congress at 
Paris in 1889, and discovered the Shelta language. He 
also published several volumes of Indian folk-lor verses. 


Dean Farrar Gone. 


The Very Rev. Frederic William Farrar, dean of Can- 
terbury, teacher, preacher,and author, died on March 22. 
His university education began at Cambridge university 
where he distinguished himself by his scholarship, taking 
honors in classics and mathematics. Afer leaving Cam 
bridge he became assistant master in the famous schooi 
at Harrow. In 1871, he was appointed head master of 
Marlborough college, a post which he occupied with dis- 
tinction for five years. In 1870, he was appointed Hul- 
sean lecturer at Cambridge. He also held the post of 
Bampton lecturer at Oxford. In 1876, he became canoer 
of Westminster, and in 1895, dean of Canterbury. 

Dean Farrar was famous as a writer, his printed works 
numbering over fifty. 

(Other Obituary Notes on page 396.) 
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‘« The Next Step in Human Progress.”’ 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 21 contains an article 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt that attracts my attention, and 
with most of her conclusions I heartily concur. In what 
I now say I have not the slightest desire to reflect upon 
a woman for whom I have the highest regard, and for 
whose self-sacrificing and disinterested efforts in behalf 
of the children I have always had the greatest respect. 

Nearly twenty years ago, the state of Vermont, at Mrs. 
Hunt’s urgent demand, passed a law requiring the study 
of “stimulants and narcotics” to be not only taught in all 
the schools of the state, but that a text-book be put in 
the hands of all the pupils who could read. A commis- 
sion was appointed by the governor to select the books, 
and two books endorsed by Mrs. Hunt, and Brands’ 
which she would not endorse, were adopted. The school 
officers of the towns and cities were empowered to order 
as many books upon these subjects as they pleased, cer- 
tify the number to the secretary of state, and the bills 
were paid out of the state treasury.. If we can trust a 
little to the reports, many towns not only ordered a 
sufficient number of the “endorsed” physiologies, so that 
every pupil who could read should have one, but the good 
people at home were not forgotten, and, in addition to 
these “endorsed” books, the towns bought, and the 
state paid for, several thousand copies of Brands’ “ Les- 
sons on the Human Body,”—a physiology which, then 
and now, fully treats the subjects of “ Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” but a boek which Mrs. Hunt, for what were 
to her no doubt good reasons, refused to endorse. It is 
a fair assumption that all these books (new ones purchased 
as the old wore out) have been in the school-rooms and 
upon some portion of each school day in the hands of the 
pupils, and the subjects taught as required by a most 
drastic law. All the boys to whom these books were 
first given are now voters, and, after fifty years of pro- 
hibition, the state has passed a local option law, and six 
cities and more than eighty towns, out of two hundred 
and forty, voted, at the annual town meeting on the first 
Tuesday of March of this year, to open the saloon. 
Moreover, it is the universal testimony of the people of 
that state that it was the vote of the young men that car- 
ried the state for local option, and so many of the towns 
for the saloon. Here is food for thought, and I hope 
that Mrs. Hunt’s facile pen will give us some explanation. 

Vermont is the state in which I spend my summers, 
and for years I have been in close touch with the people. 
It can not be charged that the people have suddenly dis- 
covered that prohibition does not prohibit, or that all 
that has been said regarding “stimulants and narcotics,” 
is not true, but there has been a growing sentiment in 
favor of a change, culminating in the legislation of the 
autumn of 1902. Almost as I write, one branch of the 
New Hampshire legislature passes a local option bill by 
an overwhelming majority, and this bill seems sure to be- 
come a law. Almost contemporaneously with Vermont 
and other states, New Hampshire made the study of 
“ Stimulants and Narcotics” obligatory in all the schools. 
I cannot believe the temperance sentiment in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont is less strong than ten or twenty 
years ago. What then, is the trouble? Personally, I 
have always favored the teaching of temperance in the 
public schools and no law was too drastic. Now, I begin 
to doubt whether we have hit the right method and are 
on the right track. With others, I want light. Very 
likely Mrs. Hunt would gratify my pardonable curiosity, 
were I to write her direct, but it seems to me that here 
is something vital, something that concerns the educa- 
tional public everywhere. In view of the fact that her 
theories are more than ever on trial will she tell us how 
it happened that all these years of teaching temperance 
in the public schools of Vermont and New Hampshire 
have brought about such astonishing results? 

Wellesley, Mass. BENJAMIN H. SANBORN. 
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A Vital Subject in the Study of Physiology. 


To the young people the study of physiology is very 
important. No education is complete without it. As it 
is taught to-day in our schools and colleges, it is good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. It is im- 
portant for young people to know the form, size,location, 
and functions of the lungs, heart, and stomach; but when 
the study of physiology is wholly divested of all refer- 
ence to the reproductive nature, it is, to say the least, de- 
fective to a pre-eminent degree. 

So far as self-knowledge and self-government are con- 
cerned the student could with less loss be deprived of all 
knowledge of either his heart or his lungs, rather than 
to be left in ignorance of the sacred purpose and right 
government of his reproductive nature. The office of 
his lungs and heart would go on regularly and normally 
even if he were wholly ignorant of the fact that he had 
either lungs or heart. But with the organs of reproduc- 
tion it is not so. Their purpose and functions do not 
place them among those organs of the body whose func- 
tions are involuntary, but they are quite under the di- 
rection of the mind and largely under the control of the 
will. Intelligence at this point is surely vital, and igno- 
rance criminal, and often fatal. Ignorance here is de- 
structive not only of the happiness and well-being of the 
individual, but affects the community and the state. 
Not to understand the many vital questions which relate 
to the exercise of those sacred duties—manhood, woman- 
hood, parenthood—is to defraud the young of that 
knowledge which will enable them to think purely, live 
cleanly, and discharge in the right way, and in the right 
spirit, the most sacred duties which the Creator assigned 
to the creature when he made man pro-creator—or crea- 
tor in God’s stead. 

Take out of the physiologies of to-day the study of 
the great organ that pumps the life current into all parts 
of the body and brain, obliterate every artery and vein, 
make no allusion to the existence or office of the heart, 
and you would not have rendered the study of physiology 
as incomplete and defective, or have deprived the student 
of information one-half as important and vital, as to 
omit all reference and even allusion to the reproductive 
nature and life, for about the reproductive nature cen- 
ter the most important interests of the individual, the 
family, the community, and the state. On the intelli- 
gence of the student concerning these matters will de- 
pend his physical, intellectual, and moral well-being. The 
reproductive nature touches every relation in life and in- 
fluences destiny, and yet this subject is omitted not only 
from the physiologies, but from the private instruction 
of the student, because many of those to whom the 
young people look for instruction upon this subject 
shrink from their duty, simply because they have not 
themselves learned how to think purely and reverently 
of one of the most sacred subjects in the realm of hu- 
man thought. 

When the Creator constituted man as he did there 
was no impurity in his thought and there should be none 
in the mind of the parent or teacher. When the in- 
structor teaches this subject as God intends, all impurity 
of thought will give place to intelligence and pure think- 
ing. SyLvanus STALL, D.D. 

Philadelphia. 

EBPON 


Instruction by Mail. 


Permit me to express my appreciation of the timely 
warning in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 7, in respect 
to certain correspondence schools which confidently pro- 
claim their ability and willingness to square the circle 
and to perform almost any impossibility on payment of a 
sufficient fee. 

Instruction by mail may be made effective for students 
who are earnest in their desire for knowledge, in subjects 
that are clearly set forth in adequate treatises, such as 
history, political science or the principles of jurisprudence. 
The teacher may direct his pupil’s work, prescribe his 
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method of study and supplement the text-books and col- 
lateral reading by written lectures, advice, and sugges- 
tions. It needs no argument, however, to convince a 
person of ordinary intelligence that proficiency in the 
science of medicine or in the arts of sculpture, painting, 
music, literature and journalism cannot be attained by 
means of any such system of long distance pedagogy. 
A thoro education in the principles and practice of these 
professions may be acquired only under the personal 
guidance and inspiration of experts. 

Especially is this true in literature and journalism. 
The kind of insight which has been termed “a nose for 
news” can be satisfactorily developed only under the im- 
mediate direction of an experienced journalist. Per- 
sonality is the dominating force in journalism, which is 
both a record and an interpretation of current life. The 
faculty of perception and the power of expression de- 
manded of the journalist to-day have never been evolved 
by the mail bag process. 

A “school” or “college” of journalism that guaran- 
tees to fit students—no matter what their previous edu- 
cation, if any—to be editors-in-chief by a course of fifty- 
two lessons by mail in one year is obviously a fraud. 

So-called schools of this caliber tend to discredit both 
journalism and teaching and will receive no encourage- 
ment from reputable members of either profession. 

New York City. H. DELMAR FRENCH. 


The Situation in Arkansas. 


The Arkansas legislature has been in session about 
seventy days. Quite a number of wholesome measures 
with reference to school matters have been enacted. 
Among them is a change in the method of examining 
and licensing teachers. It fixes the third Thursday and 
Friday following in March, June, September,and Decem- 
ber as the dates for examination; it requires all county 
examiners to hold examinations on those days and pro- 
hibits them from using the uniform questions sent out 
by the department of public instruction on any other 
dates. The bill also provides for a professional license, 
which, in addition to the requirements for a first grade, 
calls{for an examination in algebra, plane geometry, 
rhetoric, general history, and civil government. A pro- 
fessional license is good for a period of six years in any 
county in the state. 

The legislature has also passed a bill restricting the 
degree-conferring power of literary institutions and pre- 
venting the conferring of degrees on non-resident students 
and on students who do their work by correspondence. 
It prohibits institutions that are not chartered from giv- 
ing any degrees whatsoever and restricts the chartered 
institutions as indicated above. 

A graded course of study for the common school dis- 
tricts of the state has been provided for. The course is 
to embrace all the subjects named by law to be taught 
in the common schools and to indicate the amount of 
work to be done each year. It is the duty of directors 
to see that the course of study is followed, and each 
teacher is required to leave in his school register a com- 
plete record of the pupils composing each grade in his 
school, the amount of work done by each class during 
the session, and the position of each class at the close of 
the school term. 

The salaries of the state superintendent and of his 
entire clerical force of this department have been in- 
creased. The department of public instruction is by 
this act put upon an equal footing with the most impor- 
tant offices of the state. This of itself is significant 
of the awakened and increased interest in the cause of 
popular education. 

A bill abolishing the office of county examiner and 
creating the office of county superintendent passed the 
senate and lacked a few votes of passage in the house. 
A motion has been made to reconsider and it is yet hoped 
by the friends of the measure that it will be passed 
by both houses. 

A bill providing for the establishment of a state nor- 
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mal school is now pending in the house and it is believed 
that it will be favorably considered by both branches of 
the general assembly. 

As a whole the outlook is extremely encouraging and 
the friends of popular education are rejoicing at the 
kind consideration and friendly treatment which the 
public schools are receiving at the hands of the general 
assembly. 


BPI 


Notes of New Books. 


(Continued from page 389.) 


After on these general directions, the author proceeds 
to point out the classes of birds upon which it is wise to be- 
gin. These are illustrated by reproductions of the most ex- 
quisite photographs, particularly of nesting birds and fledg- 
lings. ild animals, too, are shown in some of their native 
haunts, and stalking with the camera is advocated in the 
place of with the gun. Even reptiles and insects have been 
caught by the author and are shown just as they appeared 
in the living form. Here is truly a field for a new art, and 
Mr. Dugmore deserves all honor as a_ successful pioneer. 
= Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.35 
net. 


The Schools of Cincinnati, by John B. Shotwell, published 
by the School Life Company, is a handsomely bound volume 
and an interestingly written history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the schools of that —— city. While the gen- 
eral work of preparation was done by Mr. Shotwell particu- 
lar chapters were the work of other individuals. Thus we 
have a brilliant sketch of the system by W. H. Morgan, for- 
merly superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. 

The work is finely illustrated with cuts of buildings, mem- 
bers of boards of education, teachers, and others who have 
played a part in building up the excellent school system of 
the city. A particularly good account is given of the famous 
Woodward high school. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the votesof women 
for members of the board of education had fallen in 1900 to 
1974, a smaller number than in 1897. Beginning with 1850, 
the following have been the superintendents of the Cincin- 
nati schools: Nathan Guilford, 1850-2, salary, $800; Joseph 
Merrill, 1852-3, salary, $600; Henry A. Barnard, Oct. to Dec., 
1853-4; A. J. Rikoff, 1854-8, salary, $1,200; I. J. Allen, 1858- 
61, salary, $1,700; Lyman Harding, 1861-7, salary, $3,500; 
John Hancock, 1867-74, salary, $3,500; J. B. Peaslee, 1874- 
86, salary, $4,500; E. E. White, 1886-89; W. H. Morgan, 
1889-99; R. G. Boone, 1899. 


Astory of the speculation in wheat carried on by Chicagoans, 
appears under the title The Pit, by which is meant the room 
where the traders in this cereal meet, and not that other pit 
supposed to be without a bottom. The late Frank Norris 
made this a second in a series, the first being ‘‘The 
Octopus.”’ 

It is a remarkable story and reveals in a startling way the 
effect of speculation upon men and women, the loving and 
the loved. While it is an exciting story it is told in a fashion 
to stamp the writer as an exceptional man with the pen. It 
can be called a really good novel. It does not set out to 
preach a sermon, but it leaves the effect of one, for all that. 

A fine character is portrayed; he falls in love, marries, 
speculates in wheat; is made into a partial maniac—this is 
the skeleton of the ~~. But in the hands of Frank 
Norris it takes on flesh, beauty, grace, motion, and power. 
One comes to conceive in such a book how and why it is that 
men carry on this speculative warfare, one fighting the other. 
It all seems glorious like a battlefield until we see, as here, 
the dead a wounded. While we write we read that 
Armour is making a ‘‘corner in wheat ’’ just as Norris de- 
se“hes it. (Doubleday, Page & Company.) 


Harjer > “ok Book Encyclopedia, arranged like a diction- 
ary, and compueJ under the direction of the editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar. This volume has contributions from many fa- 
mous authorities on cooking, including Maria Blay, Christine 
T. Herrick, Margaret Sangster, Elena de la Torre Bueno, 
Marion Harland, M. J. Lineoln, Josephine Grenier, Ysa- 

uirre, and others. he first effort in preparing this book 

as been to arrange every recipe on every subject so that 
any housekeeper can find exactly what is wanted at once, 
simply by opening the book as you would find a word in a dic- 
tionary. This has been effected by arranging the whole 
work alphabetically and by a most complete system of cross 
references. By this plan similar recipes are grouped under 
general headings, so that in looking up any recipe the reader 
is offered a variety of recipes on the same subject, without 
the necessity of hunting thru a maze of indexes. This ar- 
rangement and the high quality of the recipes give the book 
+005 great value. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people 
don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Business Training Needed. 


A plea for commercial education by the 
high schools and universities was made 
by Dr. Edmund J. James, president of 
Northwestern university, in his lecture 
before the Twentieth Century Club at 
Boston on March 7. He began by point- 
ing out that this century would go down 
in history as that of wonderfully in- 
creased wealth, rising democracy, and 
spreading education, and that the prob- 
lem of education was to find a curriculum 
which should give a suitable and adequate 
basis for the business of life. The general 
course given in the secondary schools, he 
said, was primarily forthe children of the 
well-to-do, inasmuch as it prepared them 
for college, and thus for the professions. 
But the functionof the American system 
of education, he thought, was first to seek 
out and to develop to the highest degree 
of efficiency the individuals of special 
capabilities, and second, to trainin the 
broadest and most efficient way the large 
mass of individuals who have only the or- 
dinary prospects. Since business was the 
direction in which many found their nat- 
ural tendencies, he would have the uni- 
versities teach business methods and 
train students to be not merely business 
men, but leaders in the field of business 
and industry. 

He held that in the lines of business 
management the people of this nation 
show notable lack of training. He in- 
stanced the upheavals of the banking 
business and bankruptcy of many rail- 
roads as instances of this. Business men 
to-day, he said, were looking for a center 
of study, a curriculum, which shall serve 
as a core to business training. Dr. James 
said that in time it would be inevitable 
that all leading universities should insti- 
tute such courses and that the high 
schools should do for their students what 
the so-called commercial colleges are 
doing at present. 


Present Educational Needs. 


Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard univer- 
sity, recently gave a talk in the Second 
Unitarian church, at Boston, on ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Educational Needs,’’ in which 
he divided the faults in our present edu- 
cational system into two groups—faults 
for which the public is directly responsi- 
ble, and those for which the teachers are 
responsible. The public demands the en- 
trance of too young children to the pri- 
mary schools and then it fails to provide 
appropriate playgrounds or gymnasia 
for them. It demands two sessions and 
places an excessive number of children 
in the care of the teacher. 

On the other hand, the superintendents 
and teachers fail to impress on the public 
that these defects exist and can be rem- 
edied only by greatly increased appropri- 
ations. Then there are the defects of 
unnatural and artificial school life—cram 
and hurry; the evils of promotion exami- 
nations—too much home work and lack of 
thoroness. So far as these defects exist, 
and some of them are found in every 
school system, the teachers are responsi- 
ble for them. 

Professor Hanus holds that our school 
programs are too congested. This has 
come because in their growth the old has 
all been retained. One-half of all the 
arithmetic should go and two-thirds of 
the grammar. Besides, while all the pu- 
pils should undertake the oe gery | 
studies, it is wrong to demand that all 
shall reach the sameattainments in them. 
Besides, too many studies are often pur- 
sued at one time. 

Turning to the high schools Professor 
Hanus holds that the girls should not 
have as many studiesasthe boys. While 
they have the mental capacity, it destroys 
health. So they should be five vears in 
pursuing the same course that the boys 


master in four. That is, there should be 
a wise administration that should remove 
the hurry and cram. 


New York Rhodesians. 


In response to the invitation of Presi- 
dent Butler, the presidents of the col- 
leges of New York state met at Columbia 
university on March 26 to determine the 
basis upon which the award of the two 
Rhodes scholarships should be made. It 
was decided that in the state of New 
York the administration and award of 
the scholarships shall be intrusted to a 
committee of three, to be elected by the 
heads of the colleges formen. The com- 
mittee will consist of President Butler, of 
Columbia, elected for three years; Pres- 
ident Schurman, of Cornell, for two years; 
Chancellor Day, cf Syracuse, one year. 
The conditions regulating the award are 
tobe as follows: 

The candidates for the scholarships to 
be eligible shall have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work of at least two years in 
some college of liberal arts and sciences 
in this state. Except under extraordin- 
ary circumstances, the upper age limit 
shall be twenty-four years at the time of 
entering upon the scholarship at Oxford. 
To be eligible the candidate shall be a 
citizen of the United States or the son of 
a citizen, and must be unmarried. 

George R. Parkin, the representative 
of the Rhodes estate, stated at the con- 
ference that during the past three months 
he had visited the different states, and 
the requirements adopted were generally 
the same as those adopted for New York, 
althoin Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
California, and Oregon, the colleges will 
each in rotation, award the scholarship 
to one of i*s students. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the 
authorities have reserved the right to 
make the award directly from the secon- 
dary schools. 


Art Teachers to Meet. 


The announcement of the Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, which is to hold 
its fifth annual session at Baltimore on 
April 22 and 23, and at Washington on 
April 24, has just been published. Sev- 
eral new features appear on the program. 
The society holds its first annual exhibi- 
tion, to which twenty towns and cities 
will contribute art work of children of 
the public schools. 

The speakers include some of the most 
prominent workers in the field. Dr. 
George Lansing Raymond, of Princeton 
university, will give one of the principal 
addresses. 

Special rates have been granted by the 
New England, the Trunk Line, and the 
Central ninco md associations, thus cov- 
— practically the whole United 

tates. 


A Model School. 


In connection with Owens college, Man- 
chester, England, says the Westminster 
Gazette, there has been established a 
somewhat novel kindergarten and pri- 
mary school. Its aim is to teach the 
children who attend it and demonstrate 
to the students at the college the best 
methods of teaching the young. Ascheme 
has been drawn up which is an attempt 
to put into practice all the best ideas of 
English and German educators, and, ac- 
cording to this scheme, children whose 
ages vary from three to thirteen years 
are taught, their teachers being the stu- 
dents who are training for the teaching 
profession Some roe pero 3 experi- 
ments are being carried on; the study, 
for example, of the influence of Greek 
stories on children seven or eight years 
old. Geography is taught, particularly in 
its association with history, as much as 
possible out of doors. For example, to 


assist the children in the study of Tudor 
times, they are taken on excursions to 
the old Tudor mansion near Manchester. 
The children are taken into the fields to 
study botany, hills, and valleys. Draw- 
ing and modeling are taught to even 
the youngest child, and little ones who 
have no power of language to describe 
Red Riding Hood’s wood or Hector's 
armor are said to be able to draw repre- 
sentations of either on a blockboard with- 
out the least hesitation. The school has 
been working for eleven months, and is 
making excellent progress. 














Supt. VERNON L. DAVEY, 


of East Orange, N. J., who has just been 
re-elected at an increased salary. 


_ East Orange, N.J., is acharming suburban city 
inthe metropolitan district. a company 


with Worcester, Mass., and a few other ot 
timorous towns, it has subjected its superintend- 
ent of schools to the ordeal of annual election. 
At last a more inte'ligent view has prevailed,and 
the superintendent’s term of office is made five 
years. Mr. Davey has a wide circle of friends 
among the schoolmen of the country, who think 
very highly of him and his work, and will appre- 
ciate the act of the East Crange board. He isa 
a keen, clear-sighted, tactful executive, under 
whose twenty years of administration the schools 
have won enviable standing. 


Recent Deaths. 


Charles H. Babcock, for the last ten 
years superintendent of the public schools 
of Westerly, R. I., died on March 24 in 
Norwich, Conn. 


MILTON, Mass.—Mr. James H. Lee, 
lately teacher of physics in Milton acad- 
emy, died at Rome, Italy, on March 23. 
He had been spending the year abroad 
for rest and recuperation. 


Mr. Henry A. Morgan, widely known 
as a generous giver to educational insti- 
tutions, died on March 21. He was a 
trustee of Wells college, Aurora, and of 
Auburn Theological seminary. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Isham Bliss, formerly 
professor of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture in the University of Vermont, died 
at his home in Burlington, Vt., on March 
i. 





The Rev. Dr. John Peate, an astrono- 
mer of national reputation, died at Green- 
ville, Pa., on March 23. He took up sci- 
entific study as a recreation and then be- 
gan the manufacture of telescope lenses. 
His first lens was presented to a society 
in Calcutta, India. In all, he made twenty 
glasses over twenty inches in diameter, 
the last one being presented tothe Amer- 
ican university at Washington. This is 
said to be one of the largest reflecting 
lenses in the world. 
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The Metropolis of the New World. 


The high school principals of the five 
boroughs have o ized an association 
with Dr. Edw; J. Goodwin, of the 
Morris High school, as president. 


The board of education has decided to 
introduce a course of lectures in German 
for adults during the season of 1903-4. 


The New York aquarium has informed 
the school authorities that it will supply 
the material for balanced aquaria in 
class-rooms of the public schools. In the 
near future the principals will receive 
detailed information on this subject. 


At the dinner of the Male Teachers’ 
Association, the subject for discussion 
was ‘‘The Professional Advancement of 
the Teacher.’’ Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
chairman of the Southern Educational 
Board, was the guest of honor. In his 
address he spoke especially of the influ- 
ence of teachers in molding character. 
Professor Thorndike,of Teachers college, 
and Professor Lough, of New York uni- 
versity, spoke in favor of the proposed 
clubhouse. 


The recreation pier at the foot of East 
Third street, which has been fitted up as 
a public school at an expense of $26,000, 
and which has just been occupied by 
twenty-two classes, will have to be aban- 
doned on April 15 unless the dock depart- 
ment allows the school to keep open longer. 
The department holds that the pier must 
be vacated by that time, so as to allow it 
to be fitted up in time for the annual 
opening. The expense and the short 
time the pier will be kept open make the 
experiment decidedly unprofitable. How- 
ever the same fittings can be used again 
at little additional expense. 


The boys’ department of P. S. No. 15, 
the old fifth street school, took farewell 
of the old school building on March 23. 
where it has been located for sixty-one 
i?" The program included addresses 

y Prin. Nathan P. Beers, Deputy At- 
torney General Maurice B. Blumenthal, 
and District Supt. Gustave Strauben- 
miiller. Principal Beers was appointed 
— of this school in April, 1850, and 

as not missed a day since. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has an- 
nounced that undergraduates of the Nor- 
mal college, the City college, any city 
training school, or the Jamaica State 
Normal school are not eligible to apply 
for any position in the evening schools 
for the school year of 1903-04. 


The by-law committee has adopted the 
following by-law changing the age limit 
for license as assistant to principal 
(women) to ty years. ‘‘In the case of 
applicants who have been ten yearsin the 
supervising or teaching force of the pub- 
lic schools of the city of New York, the 
maximum age for licenses as director of 
a special branch and as _— of an 
elementary school shall be, for a man 
fifty-five years, and for a woman fifty 
years, and for license as assistant to 
principal (woman only) fifty years.’’ 


Prin. James Frank Wright, of P. S. 
No. 7, corner of Chrystie and Hester 
streets, will retire at the close of the 
present year, after nearly half a century 
as a teacher. He began teaching at 
Hudson, N. Y., in 1855. In 1859 he en- 
tered P. S. No. 20in New York. In 1863 
was appointed  < ~<a and in 1873, 
principal, of P. S. No. 7. 


Owing to the necessity of providing 
substitute teachers in the high schools a 
license as substitute teacher has been 
created. To be eligible for such license 
the applicant must have one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: (a) graduation 


from a college or university recognized 
by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York. (b) For manual 
and commercial branches graduation 
from a satisfactory high school or insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, and two 
years satisfactory experience in teaching 
in secondary schools. 


The department of fine arts of Pratt 
institute announces an exhibition of pho- 
tographic reproductions in tone and color 
of the works of Arnold Bécklin, loaned by 
George Busse, of New York, to be held in 
the galleries of the school from March 
17 to April 4, from ten to six, and from 
half-past seven to half-past nine, daily 
except Sundays. Bécklin was a colorist 
who depicted landscapes insuch a manner 
as to make him one of the leading mod- 
ern painters. 


School Hygiene. 


In the course of a talk on ‘‘ Tuberculo- 
sis in Children’? Dr. Abraham Jacobi rid- 
iculed the extensive use of alcohol as a 
subject for a teaching in New 
York public schools, paid his respects to 
the Woman’s Temperance Union for its 
efforts in securing the adoption of the 
alcohol text-books, and warned theschool 
teachers of the city how much they 
should know about disease. 

He said that the school buildings were 
too hot, the windows were opened too in- 
discriminately, and thousands of tubercu- 
lar fatalities in the city might be averted 
by a little knowledge. There was no use 
of forty-two pages on alcohol in a hygi- 
enic text-book, for eight or ten pages 
would contain all the — training 
that could be instilled with profit into the 
child’s mind. 

Teachers and mothers ought to length- 
en recesses and vacations and keep chil- 
dren away from dust. 


A New Schoolship Needed. 


J. Pierpont Morgan recently held a con- 
sultation with the sub-committee of the 
Nautical school committee of the board 
of education looking towards the improve- 
ment of the facilities for educating the 
American boys destined for ship masters. 
This committee was —- to consider 
the ways and means of securing for New 
York a schoolship that shall be modern 
and up-to-date. The St. Mary’s is over 
sixty years old and has been used since 
1874. It is now agreed that she should 
be replaced by a craft suited to the re- 
quirements of the modern sailor. The 
plans of the committee call for a vessel 
of the ‘‘ auxiliary ’’ class, employing both 
steam and sail. The cost is estimated at 


$250,000 
Good for District 3. 


Local school board No. 3, at its last 
monthly meeting, declared that the pres- 
ent amount of time given to recess, ten 
minutes, is entirely too small and decided 
to take steps to have it lengthened for 
the youngest primary children. 

It was resolved that the repainting of 
school buildings during the summer was 
a necessity and would have a beneficial 
effect upon the neighborhood. 

In appointing assistants to principals it 
was resolved that in the future this board 
would endeavor to get such assistants as 
could act as interpreters between the 
principal and a majority of the foreign 
element. 


The New Juvenile Asylum. 


Science has progressed far enough to 
make it plain that environment durin 
the years of childhood will overwei 
heredity. With this idea in mind the 
New York Juvenile Asylum intends to 
leave its barrack-like buildings and es- 


tablish a model village for the vagrant 
and destitute children ef New York in the 


Westchester hills. This village, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, will cover 227 acres in 
the town of Chauncey. Here the chil- 


dren are to live according to the cottage 
system with twenty boys or fifteen girls 
to a family. These ilies will be in 
charge of men and women who will have 
full control of the children, except when 
they are at school, in the industrial shops, 
or on the athletic field. Even then their 
supervision over the children must be 
general. These directorsare toa proach 
as nearly as ible to the child’s real 
parents, to give him personal care, inter- 
est, and —— which never appear 
under the asylum system. 

The cones system idea for the bring- 
ing up of children that are wards is by 
no means new. It has passed the theo- 
retical stage long since. In ' England, 
Germany, and ce it has been in 
practice for many years and there are 
many examples of the system in this 
country. But the New York children’s 
village is to be in advance of anything 
heretofore attempted. A million and a 
half dollars is to be spent on the buildings 
alone, exclusive of land and equipment. 

Architecturally this plan is of great 
interest. There will be seventy-five 
buildings, sixty of the cottages for boys 
and girls; two schools, two industrial 
buildings; an office building for the ad- 
ministration and a clubhouse for teach- 
ers, where the teaching force will reside; 
a _ house for the superintendent, 
a boys’ gymnasium, a girls’ nasium, 
a church, a laundry, a central kitchen to 
furnish meals for the boys’ cottages, a 
power-house, a hospital, a conservatory, 
a gardener’s cottage, and barns. 

A style of architecture that may be 
best characterized as early English has 
been made use of for the cottages, but 
there will be a number of types. Some 
are to be of stucco alone, some of beams 
and cement; some partly of brick. All 
are to be of good size, the average hav- 
ing nearly seventy feet frontage. 

In the girls’ cottages each girl will 
have her own room, which she will have 
to care for herself. In addition she will 
be taught housework. The girls will 
clean, mend, sweep, wash, sew, andcook. 
Beside their housework, needlework, and 
school, the girls will be required to take 
regular exercise in the special gymna- 
sium. 

There will be two distinctive sorts of 
boys’ cottages, the separate room cot- 
tages and the dormitory cottages. The 
idea of this is to make a room for a boy, 
a room all his own, an honor. Fora boy 
to be in an honor cottage will signify that 
he is a boy that can be trusted. 

In the dormitory houses there will be 
ten beds in each dormitory, two dormito- 
ries to a house, and in these houses there 
will be but two floors. Each of the 
boys’ cottages will have a large living 
— where there can be family socia- 

ility. 

Beside whatever work they may do 
about their house each of the boys will 
have his regular school duties to attend, 
and some course in the industrial build- 
ings, in which the departments will in- 
clude printing, tailoring, pring cm 
stenography, shoemaking, painting, black- 
smithing, a machinist’s and plumber’s 
shop, a sloyd and general wood working 


shop. 

The teachers’ club will have accommo- 
dations for about eighty persons. This 
teaching staff will be distinct from the 
men and women in direct charge of the 
children and, unless by chance or unless 
they wish, will see the children only dur- 
ing school hours and in the school build- 
ings. These buildings will be thoroly 
equipped, will have lecture halls and one, 
at least, special rooms for museum pur- 
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poses. In connection with the farm at- 
tached to the grounds, there will be ag- 
ricultural classes and gardening train- 
ing. 

This institution has already done a 
large work. The largest institution for 
Protestant children in America, in its 
half century of existence it has cared for 
nearly forty thousand children, and has 
found homes in the Western states for 
over six thousand homeless children. 


School of Agriculture Closed. 


Mr. George T. Powell, director of the 
school of practical agriculture and horti- 
culture in Poughkeepsie, has announced 
that the institution will be closed and its 
property sold. The school was started 
three years ago on an experimental basis, 
and since that time $50,000 has been ex- 
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pended in maintaining it. -Work was first 
begun at Walter W. Law’s estate, Briar- 
cliff Manor. Last fall R. Fulton Cutting 
bought. 400 acres of land near Pough- 
keepsie to establish the school on a per- 
manent basis. Director Powell endeav- 
ored to raise $150,000 to equip the property 
with suitable buildings, stock, and imple- 
ments. He secured about $50,000, but 
not enough to go on with the enterprise, 
and it was decided to close the school 
and sell the furnishings of the two leased 
buildings and the stock and implements 
on the farm. 

Mr. Cutting has presented a plan to the 
New Hampshire Agricultural college at 
Durham, N. H., to take over the work 
and carry out the plan of practical agri- 
cultural and horticultural instruction de- 
vised for the Poughkeepsie institution. 
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OOLS 


Including all of our extensive line 
of Tools and Benches for 


Manual Training Schools 


We want superintendents and directors of 
Manual Training, and others who buy these 
goods or who recommend purchases, to write us 
concerning copies. Mention Catalogue No. 180G 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
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Since 1848 


The Burton Holmes Lectures. 


The lectures by Burton Holmes present 
a succession of pictures of the country 
and ple that give a clear idea of life 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
country strikes one as valueless on ac- 
count of its continuous. mountains, and 
yet the people, tho poor, are very attrac- 
tive. ducation is attended to at home 
as well as at school, as in the case of 
Scotland. All travelers say it is the best 
country to visit on account of the intelli- 
gence and kindness of the people. Cat- 
tle are abundant because the country ex- 
ports vast quantities of butter; fish 
forms a part of almost every meal. The 
last lectures (April 3, 4) tells of Mr. 
Holmes’ visit to the North Cape, giving 
pictures of the sun taken at midnight. 




















State Normal School. 


ment in regard to omissions. 


Price, 90 cents, net; 


methods. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools. 
PRICE, 90 CENTS. 
ained facility in performing the four fundamental operations of Arithmetic— 
The subjects included in this volume are those which ( 
in the leading schools, and yet there is more offered than can be completed in an average term. The teacher is expected to use his judg- 


_In this. book it is assumed that the student has 
Addition, Subtractioo, Multiplication, and Division. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 
Based on the Principles of Herbart 


By Cuartes A. McMvrry, 
(New edition, revised and enlarged) 
postage, 10 cents 


_. In this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent 
ideas of modern education, such as the moral aim, the relative 
value of studies, apperception, interest, correlation,and inductive 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By ERNEST J. ANDREWS, Instructor in Science in the Robert A. Waller High School, Chicago, and H. N. HOWLAND, In- 
structor in Physics in the South Division High School, Chicago. 
A book which will appeal to a Jarge number of high schools in this country for the reason that it contains a smaller amount of higher 
mathematics than has been customary in Physics texts issued within the past few years. The authors have attempted to — their book 
to the canacity of the average high school, while presenting the subject in a thoroughly modern and scholarly way. The 
particularly desirable for those schools where Physics is taken up before the student’s mathematical training is practically completed. 


ARITHMETIC 


By OSCAR LYNN KELSO, M. A., Professor of Mathematics, Indiana 


Ph.D. 





PRICE, $1.10. 


book will be 


have usually found place 


Tbroughont the work are scattered historical facts which should prove of interest to intelligent students, and attention is called to 
other noteworthy features, such as the treatment of Ratio, and of the Applications of Percentage, especially that of Stocks and Bonds. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
By Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D. 


Price, 75 cents, net; 

This isa comprehensive discussion of the value of the best 
literature in schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer 
masterpieces to meet the needs of different ages in school and a 
full treatment of the methods of teaching them in classes. A large 
and choice list of books arranged by grades forms the last chapter, 


postage, 9 cents 


In Preparation 


By C. A. McMurry, Ph.D., and F. M. McMurry, Ph.D. 
(New edition, revised and enlarged) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents 

This gives a fu'l treatment of the essential steps of recitation 
method, with two chapters of complete illustrations from differ 
ent stadies. This book is designed as a practical application of 
principles to daily recitation work, and should be directly helpful 
to teachers. 





SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND ORAL 
WORK WITH STORIES 
By Cuaries A. McMurry, Ph.D. 


The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in 
primary reading is explained in full. A discussion of oral methods 
in primary grades is given and a detailed chapter on primary ex- 
ercises in reading. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Chicago and the Northwest. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President Louie L. Kilbourne; 
recording secretary, Anna M. Murphy; 
corresponding secretary, Joseph Nichols; 
treasurer, Sarah A. McDonald. 

The Illinois legislature — a 
committee to investigate the Chicago 
board of education, but it failed to give 
the committee power to compel the 
appearance of witnesses. 


A special committee, composed of the 
heads of departments of the Chicago 
school system, has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the installation of telephones 
as proposed by Superintendent — 
Bids are to be invited for furnishing pub- 
lic nickel-in-the-slot-machines. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation and 
its ally, the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
are now bending their energies towards 
defeating the educational bill of the Chi- 
cago board of education. It is attacked 
on the ground that it would establish an 
autocracy. 


Chicago has been experiencing a short- 
age of teachers on account of the preva- 
lence of grip in the city. Over 600 were 
absent in one week and the substitute 
list was quickly exhausted. Classes were 
doubled up and even the — taught 
so that the situation was tided over. The 
matter was helped by the fact that over 
fifty per cent. of the pupils were also 
absent at one time. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the evening school pupils did not 
appear. 

Teachers in the Chicago public schools 
must pay their bills, otherwise they will 
have to look for employment elsewhere, 
says the school management committee. 
The specific case which caused the com- 
mittee to act was that of a young woman 
teacher who was married last year. Her 
creditors charged that she failed to pay 


for her wedding clothes, and that she 
also owed $190 for board. The committee 
ordered her to pay her bills or look for a 
new place. 

Dr. Henry A. Milles, A.B., A.M, In- 
diana university,, and Ph.D., Chicago 
university, has been appointed assistant 

rofessor in the economics department of 

land Stanford university. 


A Milwaukee Pension Plan. 
The Principals’ Association of Milwau- 
kee has drafted a pension bill for teach- 
ers in that city. he bill provides for a 
permanent and a general fund. The for- 


* mer is to be made up of gifts and lega- 


cies, st given to the fund, anda 
sum set apart by the board of trustees. 
The general fund is tobe made up. of 
gifts and legacies; all amounts retained 
rom salaries of teachers under the pro- 
visions of the act, and the interest de- 
rived from the permanent fund; five per 
cent. annually of all excise money or li- 
cense fees se to the city and de- 
rived or received by the city from the 
anting of — licenses, and all de- 
uctions made from the salaries of teach- 
ers on account of absence from duty or 
for any other reason whatever. 


Minnesota Notes. 

A bill was before the recent legislature 
to abolish the much discussed board of 
control which has under its authority the 
state university and normal schools. The 
friends of this body were able to prevent 
the passage of the bill so that the board 
will exist for two more years at any 
rate. 

The new addition to the Moorhead 
Normal school is completed. This fur- 
nishes the school with a much-needed 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

The legislature has passed the usual 
bill to give $1,600 to every high school in 
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the state. This appropriation puts the 
high schools on an independent basis. 

The Northwestern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association will meet at Fergus 
Falls on April 17. 

The state legislature carried out the 
Page recommendations of State 
Supt. Olsen, jthat the working force of 
the state department of education be in- 
creased; that each of the state normal 
schools hold a seven weeks’ summer ses- 


‘sion, and that the salary of the state 


superintendent be increased to $3,500. 

Supt. F. O. King, of Park Rapids, has 
been elected superintendent of schools in 
Aitkin. . 

The Moorhead high school has done 
considerable work in the line of ‘school 
decoration. This school has recently spent 
$250 on artistic works. 


The School for Superintendents. 

In Omaha, from June 22 to July 3, a 
school, unique in the history of summer 
schools, is to be held. It will give in- 
struction in the principles and practice of 
oo and managing public schools. 
All the essential problems which rise up 
to confront administrators of public 
schools will be discussed. 

The plan will be to give instruction 
thru lectures and round table conferences. 
Four or six lectures will be given each 
day during the term and on many of the 
days round table conferences will be held. 
The principal instructors will be State 
Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine; Supt. J. 
M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Supt. C. N. Kendall, of tIndianapolis. 
Supts. W. N. Davidson, of Topeka; R. 
E. Denfeld, of Duluth; J. A. Foshay, of 
Los Angeles, and A. B. Warner, of 
Tacoma, will each give a lecture or two 
upon special topics. This school should 
prove of help and inspiration both to 
those who have much experience in the 
work of superintendent or —- and 
to the beginner in school administration. 
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895,555 tons of free milling ore, 


claims. 


Address After May Ist 
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Worth $10.00 per ton, as assay value is $28.00 


to say nothing of the immense possibilities of the other 


Broad Exchange Building 


Your Opportunity—Take It 
BECOME AN INVESTOR IN THE BEST PROPOSITION OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC TO-DAY 


This is not a mere statement but a proven fact, because we need your help and will 
offer for a short time an opportunity to become a co-owner with us. 


=—__ Simply Stated Our Proposition is This = 


For a very limited time we offer you the stock at 
$7.50 per share (par value $10.00) and it will then 
be advanced. Now is the time to get what you want 
or reserve it pending further investigation. 

Before offering our stock to public subscription we 
spent a fortune developing our mines and now have 9 U. 
S. patented claims of 20 acres each; 3 U. S. patented mill 
sites and water rights. In one of these mines is a de- 
veloped ore body which, by actual measurements, contains 


mill. 





Call or write for our prospectus and know all about it. 


PRICE OF STOCK FOR A SHORT TIME, $7.50 


Address QRO GRANDE MINES CO., 


GEO. E. SANDERS, 
Special Representative, Park Row Building, New York. 


It is to convert this gold into cash and dividends we 
sell stock. We need your money to assist in building our 


By doing this you can get an interest in a proposition 
worth $9,000,000.00 on a capitalization of $3,000,000.00 and 
for a limited time these shares are offered at 7.50 each. 

A special car of prospective investors leave Chicago 
April 7th to go to these mines to verify our statements. 
That they will be verified there isnofquestion. After they 
get what stock they want it will positively be advanced. 
Buy now and do not miss your best opportunity. 
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Money will not buy Health 


BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE ~ 
= SCHOOL DESKS 


Aind Aidjeceaitte School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 








GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
West 18th St. NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 





ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


Schools 


P UBLIC SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, and CATHOLIC SCHOOLS all 








use pads and tablets. 
We are an old-established firm, having made millions of pads and tablets 
for the schools. 
We are still in the business, which is larger than ever. 
We append a few of our fine ten-cent tablets: 











Eglinton Mount Ranier Romanoff 
Wisdom Artistic Mount Blanc 
Elysee Peach Blow Monaco 
Braganza Auld Reekie Celebrity 





WRITING PADS %» STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE BOOKS %» STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS » COMPOSITION BOOKS » SPELLING PADS AND TABLETS 





These goods can be seen at the Factory and Office 
Salesroom NORTH NINTH ST. and WYTHE AVE. 
303 BROADWAY, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A Delightful and Tnstructive Summer Vacation for Northern Ceacher's 


TRIP TO JAMAICA (‘‘ The 
Qveen of the Antilles ’’ ) is the most 
delightful and profitable summer 
vacation that a tired teacher can 
enjoy, combining a season of health- 
ful rest with a continued series of 
educational object lessons. An in- 
teresting five-day sea voyage of 1,588 miles 
takes you to an ‘** /sle of Fronded Palms’’—to 
a foreign land, among foreign sights, and foreign 
people, yet speaking your language. You will 
be charmed with the lofty mountains, and fasci- 
nated with the luxuriant growth of brilliant 
tropical vegetation, rare plants, palms, ferns, 
fruits, and gorgeous flowers in riotous profusion; 
and stealing gently over all, a quiet, dreamy, 
peaceful atmosphere of rest, so pure and clear 
that the moon and stars will seem nearer, and 
in the south will blaze that mystic constella- 
tion, ‘* The Southern Cross.’’ The trade winds, 
acting like a huge electric fan, will keep a 
delicious spice-laden breeze in motion, and so 
tempering the air that there will be no hot, 
stifling days or dull, enervating nights--the 
thermometer only varying from 70° to 88°. 
Should you enjoy sea bathing you will find 
clean, hard, white, sandy beaches everywhere 
along the coast; laved with the milk-warm, 

crystal-blue Gulf Stream, without fear of sharks 
or undertow. A dip in the Caribbean here will 

give you a sense of renewed vigor and delight. Should you enjoy riding, bicycling, or strolling, you will find hundreds of 
miles of smooth, hard, well-kept roads and bypaths; and if you desire mountain climbing, here is the famous Blue Mountain 
range, many peaks towering nearly 8,000 feet above the sea, and from whose lofty terraces your eye will feast on the most 
magnificent views to be seen on this continent. The usual annoying pests of our summer resorts, such as flies, mosquitoes, 
snakes, fogs, and fevers, are totally absent. Steam and electric railroads extend to various points of the island and will enable 
you to make many delightful excursions among towns and villages whose histories and records date far back of our United 

States civilization. On every hand you will find unusual opportunities for study of History, Geology, Geography, Botany, 

and Astronomy. Elegant American and English style of well-kept hotels and boarding houses will permit you to remain for a 

short or long vacation at any desired rate. The staunch twin-screw ‘‘ Admiral’’ steamers leave Boston every Wednesday 

and Friday. Round trip tickets, including meals and state-room berths, $60.00; good from May Ist to October Ist. Write 
for free booklet, ‘* Tropical Holiday.” 


Address UNITED FRUIT CO., Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 







































The 
Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


Ink-Well 


(PATENTED) 


Have you ever seen a Satisfactory Ink-Well? 




















Give the ‘“ PNEUMATIC ”’ a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and satisfactory Well 
and justifies all we claim for it. 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. It requires filling but once a year. It 





prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the fingers, or from dropping on paper, desk, or floor. 


It is clean, gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of desk, and guaranteed to be 
the most economical Well eber made 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


ees ane WEBER-COSTELLO- FRICKE CO., aie teenie 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Elements of Geography » » 
Grammar School Geography 


An unrivaled two-book series, perfectly adapted to every requirement of geography teaching 











HESE BOOKS re scientific, modern, teachable, attractive 
T in style, unequaled in the quality of their maps and illustrations— 
everything that one would expect in books which President Eliot 
has called “the best geographies used in the American schools or in 


any other schools.” 














Correspondence twill receive prompt and careful attention 


GINN & COMPANY-:=Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago London’ San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Che * Holden System for 
Preserving Books 


Provides Ample and Sufficient Protection to the OUTSIDE of the books 
through the use of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


which is Adjustable—made of Pure, Unfinished Leatherette. 


99 





Waterproof —not affected by Rain, Snow, or Mud. 
Germproof—Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases among the Pupils. 
Durable— will Last a School Year of Wear, Tear, and Handling. 


For INSIDE PROTECTION 


Self-Binders—for Instant Repairing of Broken Bindings, Weakened Bindings, or Loosened Leaves. 
Transparent Paper—for Mending Torn Leaves without destroying the legibility of the printing. 





Ghis ‘‘ System” Saves Money to the Gaxpayers! 


We are receiving orders now for Next Fall Delivery. Send us yours and avoid any delay. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples Free SPRINGFIELD, MASS. P. O. Box 643 
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Diplomas 





Certificates and Commence: 


ment Programs 


Send for Samples 





WANTED 


A few more energetic, capable sales- 


men. Apply at once, 





Central School Supply House 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





If it is the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
24 West I9th St., NEW YORK 


Western Sales Uffice : 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, an¢ 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING for a single term in the 
public school, 


COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 


TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 


CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 


INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 


A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required. 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 








OUTLINE OF 


THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE 


By GEORGE W. SANFORD 


Principal Commercial Department, Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, N.Y. 


This work on the laboratory plan will always be up 
to date. It gives the points to be studied and a list 
of references. The method is truly educational and 
has the approval of the best teachers. 

It is a detachable leaf book of 83 pages of outlines, 
besides 27 full-page maps and the necessary sheets of 
flat paper for the pupil’s notes. List price, 80 cents; 
sample copy sent for examination with a view to in- 
troduction en receipt of 40 cents. 





OUTLINE OF 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


is a work on a similar plan and by the same author. 
Sent on same terms as the above. 





For information concerning a full line of superior 
commercial text-books, address 


POWERS «@ LYONS 


1133 Broadway 24 Adams Street 723 Market Street 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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APPERT 


Glass Water Coolers. 


Never Wear Out 


Na 





Germs, Ice 
Insects, and 
Rust, Water 
or S Separate 
Dirt ik 
Absolutely 
All Clean 
Dealers and 
Hygienic 








| Unsbeoskeble 
Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will 


last a lifetime with ordinary care. Write for Pamphlet ‘‘s’’ 





Appert Glass Co., 


277 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 





Ghe 
Up-to-Date <# 
Question Book 








A new edition, ‘ust issued, with subjects in History and Geo- 
graphy specially .rought up to the present day of 


Shaw’s Nalional Queslion Book 


keeps it, as it has been since its publication, the best work of its 
class for teachers. 

(1) It is authoritative. 

(2) It is carefully divided into the grades recognized by most 
states in their teachers certificates. 

(3) This feature encourages advancement, not servile copying. 

(4) It contains about 3000 questions in 77 branches of study. 

(5) Answers are separate from the questions—a most import- 
ant point. 

(6) As a reference work, to renew studies, or for ne class 
questions of the class, it has no superior. 

(7) It is beautifully printed and durably bound. 

It will save to any teacher of every grade many times its cost 
every year in needless work and brain worry. 


Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Live Agents Wanted to Sell it. 


One agent with several helpers has sold nearly 20,000 copies. 
Attractive terms, address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 


THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest. and Substantial mane 
Published a Latest and Best. J 
bold, Clear, cae Striking. Jd a2 a 4 4 


They 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries, 
and political 
changesin . ery 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
ercss the Jargest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are printed 
in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


are re- 











Set of Hight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshor n 
Spring Rollers. 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The Full Set of Eight Consists of the following Countries of the 
Worla: WESTERN HEMISPHERE. size 41 x 58 inches; EastERN HeEmt1- 
SPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches: NoRTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches: 
SouTH AMERICA, size 41x 58inches; UNITED STATES, CANADA, and Mexico, 
size 41 x 58 inches; Ecrope, size 41 x 58 inches; ASIA, size 41 x 58 
inches; AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 

List Price Our Price 


Fall set of eight in oak case, on ie peters - 7 vo $11.00 


Set o: four, in oak case. on spring ro 7.00 
Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers * 00 1.85 
Aayovemap,oncommonroller - 3.00 100 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are ex sanding, not only mentally and morally, burt 
geogr iphically. 

Do your children know to what extent? 

Supply Your Schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps 


Send for our Catalogue No 15 containing our Prices of School 
Furniture, Supplies, ete. 


FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. 





OUVER, 


—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co., 

151 Lake St., - - Chicago, I1l., U.S.A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 
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The A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


has 


REMOVED 


to 


174-176 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





More room, also large addition to factory 


New things for schools Come and see us 


Do you have trouble 
Teaching Fractions? 


If so, our Fraction Game wi!l help you. Delights 
the children. Experience has demonstrated that 
marked improvement follows its use. For all grades 
studying fractions. Sample pack, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Are your pupils slow 
in Number Work? 


Our Games of Addition and Subtraction and 
Multiplication and Division will prove a pleasant 
diversion and effective stimulant. For second to fourth 
years. Sample pack, either game, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Interest even pupils who have no natural aptitude for 
mathematics. Teachers find that the games benefit 
pupils to a marked degree, develop an interest for arith- 
metic and improve the class standing. Played in various 
ways—simple or difficult—to suit the pupils’ needs, and to 
keep pace with their advancement. For study hour or 
occupation group work, or for class exercise. For group 
work one pack should be provided for each five or six 
pupils, and for class work one for each eight or ten pupils. 
If your dealer does not have them, send for list and 
discount to teachers in dozen lots. 


Dept. Y The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


RIcHARD G. Boong, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 
Davip EuGENneE SmITH, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 
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Educational Leaf Cabinet 


A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 
member how well these cabinets facilitated the display of Educational 
Exhibits: Colambian Exposition. 1893; Tennessee Centennial Expos- 
ition, 1897; Paris Exposition, 1900; Pan-American Exposition, 1901; 
South Carolina Inter-state and West Indian Exposition, 1901-1902. They 
are also now in use atthe Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. | : 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. Jt is so re- 
ope by the Boards of Education of seme of thelargest citiesin the 

nited States. Manufactured only by 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Send for catalogue and priees, TRENTON, N, J. 








ove CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Factory : a ° WALPOLE, MASS. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE 





New Books 
THE NATURE CALENDAR SERIES 


By Crarence Moores Weep, 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology in the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


A Daily Record of Nature Observations for the 
Pupil’s Use. 


The Bird Calendar 
The Wild Flower Calendar 
The Tree and Shrub Calendar 





Single copies, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00; per hundred, 
$7.00. 


Let us make you acquainted with them. 


WINGS AND STINGS 


Stories of Bees, Butterflies, Insects, and other interesting 
things from Nature. 





By Acyes McCiettanp Davtton. 


With two half-tone frontispieces reproduced from 
**Country Life in America,’’ and over 250 text drawings 
by the author. 

Cloth, 203 pages. 40 cents. 

This little book has been written with but one object 
in view, the bringing of the child near to Nature’s heart. 
Every effort has been made to give to dry scientific facts 
the breath of out-of-doors. 


Send for circulars of our New Books. 





RAND, McNALLY 6 COMPANY 


Chicago New York London 

















The New 


-DENSMORE 


Is the most convenient type- 
writer. On it one can do the 
most work and the most easily 


x 


1. 


t UiS@ 





Especially adapted to School use 
and to the ‘‘Touch Method.’’ 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, New York. 


QUGRERGORURGQREDGRGOREROQUOUOGUNGREORERORDORGROORORORURORURGROORGHOR DONOR ROROOUODOUGROONORUQHORGROODORGHOROROQUODQORORGNCD 


POTTED 


& 





To secure the best results in teaching 
United States History the following 
text-books and classics should be used: 


Anderson’s Junior Class United States History 
Anderson’s New Grammar School United States History 
Anderson’s United States Reader 
Anderson’s Historical Reader 
Judson’s The Young American 


Maynard’s Historical Classic Readings 


1. Discovery of America 

2. Settlement of Virginia 

History of Plymouth Plantation 

King Philip’s War, and Witchcraft in New England 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
Champlain and His Associates 

Braddock’s Defeat 

First Battles of the Revolution 

Colonial Pioneers 

Heroes of the Revolution 


SORIA UP w 


1 


American Patriotic Selections, including 


The Declaration of Independence 

Washington’s Farewell Address 

Lincoln’s Inaugural, Emancipation Proclamation, 
and Gettysburg Speech 

Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration 

Webster’s Oration on Adams and Jefferson 


all of which are published by 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


29, 31, and 33 E. 19th St., New York 





TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 60z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

“Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Summer School of the South. 
SESSION OF 1903, JUNE 23-JULY 381. 


The second session of the summer 
school of the South will be held at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, June 
23 to August 1. Last year the school 
had 65 professors and over 2,000 students. 
The scope of work has been extended 


this = the organization made more 
complete, and the material equipment 
improved. 


his school was organized in ripe pea 
to a growing demand on the part of pro- 
gressive teachers in all parts of the 
South for a summer school of high grade, 
located at some accessible point where 
the summer climate is healthful and 
pleasant, the surroundings attractive, 
the accommodations ample, and equip- 
ment for work adequate. The large 
attendance at the first session of teachers 
from all the Southern states, the great 
interest taken in the work, and the en- 
thusiastic appreciation expressed from 
every quarter indicate that the time was 
—- the place well chosen, and 
that the principles underlying the organ- 
ization were sound. 

The friends of the school, moved by 
the unprecedented success of the first 
session, have decided to make it perma- 
nent. With this assurance of perma- 
nency all temporary features have been 
eliminated and the organization has been 
adjusted to meet all the real needs of the 
teachers of this section. It is to be made 
a real university school of the broadest 
scope and highest character. To this 
end the management has engaged a fac- 
ulty of about eighty men and women dis- 
tinguished for their scholarship and abil- 
ity as teachers. The school will offer 
about one hundred and fifty courses in 
subjects ranging from the kindergarten 
to the university and covering the work 
of the elementary rural school as well as 
that of the city system. 

The work of the school is organized in 
eight departments: 

1. College and ~~ school subjects. 

2. Common school subjects and meth- 
ods, including kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

3. ee and pedagogy. ; 

_4. Rural schools and county supervi- 
sion. 
5. City school supervision. 

6. General lectures. 

7. Library work and educational ex- 
hibits. s 

8. Meetings for educational campaign- 


ers. 

Believing that the fundamental need of 
the teacher is broad and accurate scholar- 
ship ample provision has been made for 
the best and most advanced academic in- 
struction in all the subjects of the col- 
lege, ~ high school, and the grammar 
school. 

In English lan; e and literature 
courses will be offered in grammar, rhet- 
oric, and es, Southern litera- 
ture, the New England authors, Shakes- 

are, the pre-Shakespearean dramatists, 

rowning, and the history of the lan- 
guage and its literature. Among the in- 
structors in this department are: Dr. F. 
N. Scott, of the University of Michigan; 
Dr. Pierce Butler, of Tulane university; 
Dr. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina; President Henry J. Sny- 
der, of Wofford college; Miss Emily 
McVea, of Columbian university, and Miss 
Florence Skeffington, of the University 
of Tennessee. Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of 
Bucknell university, will give two courses 
in the literature of the Bible. 
_ In the languages, courses will be given 
in Greek, Latin, German, French, and 
Spanish. The instructors in_ these sub- 
jects are: Dr. Paul H. Saunders, of the 
University of Mississippi; Dr. Thos. W. 
Jordan, of the University of Tennessee; 
Henry J. Darnall, of the University of 
Tennessee, and Dr. Alcee Fortier, of 
Tulane university. 


A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the History of 
America and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete work on 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Introducing the Object Method, 
c 


as applied to the entire subject of Practical Arithmetic. 
PROGRESSIVE READING AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen- 
tence Method with Phonetics. 
UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 
UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 
UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We are ina position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 211-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago Normal School 


will hold a 


Four Weeks’ Summer Session, 
Beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, address 


ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


MARTHAS : VINEYARD : SUMMER : INSTITUTE 
= oO ~ | Oldest Summer School for 

Teachers in the U.S. 

Cool and Healthful 


Complete courses in 


METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 


One fare from Whole country to N. E. A., 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 


Send for 64-page cireular containing full infor- 
mation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Summer Term, adsve ise 


NE W YORK August 15th. 
At University Heights, New York 


UNIVERSITY City. In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 


Courses, In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at Commod- 
ious Residence Halls, at University Heights. Tuition $25.00. 
For circular, address 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University Heights, N. Y. City. 














Out in the Atlantic 
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The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 


School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropriitions. Competitions. ~pecialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. | Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. i. 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restric 
Sites, svo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cioth, $4.00. 

NEW YORK, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUILDING 








Why Use Dirty Inks when you can 





l Fry 














* PRESENT: 





SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO., Jersey City, N. J. new Voi 


i 
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Dr. Alfred Hume, of the University of 
Mississippi, and Professor Schmitt, of 
the University of Tennessee, will give 
instruction in the higher mathematics. 
There will be a number of courses in 
arithmetic. 

In history, courses will be offered in 
ancient history, the history of England, 
American history, history of international 
law, Southern history, methods of teach- 
ing history, with courses in sociology and 
political economy. Among the instruc- 
tors in this department are: Dr. W. H. 
Mace, of Syracuse university; Dr. Ulrich 
B. Phillips, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Turner, Dr. Johnson, and Pro- 
fessor Hoskins, of the University of 
Tennessee. 


In addition to advanced courses in 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and 
geography, elementary courses will be 
given with special reference to the needs 
of the common schools. Among the in- 
structors in these subjects are: Herbert 
C. Gregory, of Yale university; Franklin 
H. Ayres, of Kansas City High school: 
William C. A. Hammel, of Maryland 
State Normal college; Dr. Richard E. 
Dodge and Miss Kirchwey, of Teachers 
college, and Dr. Perkins and Dr. Wait, of 
the University of Tennessee. 


The work in nature study, agriculture, 
and horticulture is especially well pro- 
vided for. A dozen or more different 
courses will be offered. It is believed 
that many students will want to give 
their entire time to the work of this de- 
partment. Instructors already engaged 
are: Professor Liberty H. Bailey, Julia 
Rogers, Florence Slater, of Cornell 
university; Professor Gilbert T. Pearson, 
of the North Carolina State Normal and 
Industrial college, and Professors Soule, 
Keffer, Bain, and Fulton, of the Univer 
~ of Tennessee. 

nstruction in all phases of drawing, 
from that of the primary grades to ad- 
vanced artistic drawing, on the one side, 
and mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing and machine design, on the other, will 
be given by Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, 
of the Jersey City schools; Dr. Frank 
Parsons, of the art department of 


Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effective. 
It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 
Day’s Length, Moon's Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 
devices to impart useful knowledge pertaining to our 
planetary system, that I have ever examined. It should 
be in every up-to-date school. You might as well send 
your man to the woods to chop wood without an 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl- 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 


Shelby, O. W.W.Skxmes, Pres. of Board of Education. 
Write for Descriptibe Booklet. Free. 


Dept.&. LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 








Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - -  - 


Iding, d : 
GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, en” ny el 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


Teachers college; Elizabeth M. Getz, | 
supervisor of drawing, Charleston, S. C., | 


and Mr. Lanier, of the University of 
Tennessee. 
Special attention will be given to man- 


ual training and the domestic arts and | 


sciences. The work in this department 
will be done by Professor William C. A. 
Hammel, of Maryland Normal college: 


Professor F. M. M. Richardson, super- | 


visor of manual training in Nashville, 


and Anna M. Gilchrist, of the depart- | 


ment of education, of the University of 
Tennessee, with a competent corps of 


assistants. The new laboratory of domes- | 
tic sciences and arts and the extensive | 


workshops of the mechanical department 
in the University will all be at the ser- 
vice of this department. 

All phases of the work of the common 
schools have been greatly enlarged by 
the engagement of a large corps of in- 
structors. The work of the kindergar- 
ten and primary grades will be illustrated 
by model schools of children under the 
supervision of expert teachers. Among 
the teachers in the primary department 
are Mari Ruef Hofer, of Teachers college, 
Libby J. Eginton, of Brooklyn public 
schools, Finie Murfree Burton, and Mrs. 
Robert D. Allen, of the Louisville Kin- 
dergarten Training school, Carolina G. 
O’Grady, and Misses Rule, Stultzfus, and 
Clark, of Teachers college, Winifred M. 
Haliburton, of the Asheville public 
schools, Nettie M. Allen, of the North 
Carolina Normal and Industrial college, 
Celestia S. Parrish, of the Georgia State 
Normal school, Miss Van Hosen, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and P. P. Claxton, of 
the department of education, University 
of Tennessee. 

In the department of psychology and 





The New Series ‘“‘ Devoe’’ Water Color Boxes. 


| Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 






TT VE \\\\ iN iS 
|) MANUFACTURERS | 





Write for latest price-list. 


F. W. DEVOE & C C, RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 





Abbbihb bh bbb hbhihbbhbhbbhbbbibbhbbhbbbhbbbhbe bbb bbbbbbbbhbbbbbbbbbbobobooe 
eh he he he bp he he he hp be bp hp bp be bp hp hp hp bp be be tt be ho he ho hn be bo bb bo be hb bh ho bb hh hh hh hn 


8 Pans for 25 Cents 


The Bradley “Standard” Water Colors 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not 
using them, give them a trial. Our No. 1A box is the best on the market 
for the price. It contains eight pans of semi-moist colors, the six standards 
with warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 

Send for a full price list of color material. We publish Kindergarten 
Review, $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Dh hi hh hii i bhi bhbihbhbhbbbhbbbibphhh tbhhbbhbbbbhbbbdbbbbbbbbdoooooeoe 
_pe bb hhh bh hh bhbhhbbhhsbsbbAbhAshAhbAbbbbbptb bbb bp bbe bebe bbe bbb bbl 


peters will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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pedagogy, every phase of the work is 
provided for. Courses will be given in 
analytical and experimental psychology, 
genetic psychology, and child study, neu- 
rology, methods of teaching, school or- 
ganization, and the history and philoso- 
phy of education. Among the instructors 
in this department are Dr. Edward L 
Thorndike, of Teachers college, Dr. Bur- 
tis Burr Breese, of the University of 
Tennessee, Dr. Charles McMurry, of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Preston W. 
Search, of Clark university, Supt. E. L. 
Harvey, of Wisconsin, Supt. B. C. Greg- 
ory, of Chelsea, Mass., Dr. James 
Hughes, Toronto, Canada, and Prof. 
Wickliffe Rose, of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

In the departments of city and county 
supervision, the work will be conducted 
by lectures and round table discussions. 
The work in city supervision will continue 
for the six weeks, two hours daily, and 
will be conducted by Dr. Charles McMur- 
ry, Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
Dr. Search, Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Supt. Lawton B. Evans, of 
Augusta, and Dr. Henry E. Sanford, of 
New York. 

The work in —— supervision—the 
last three weeks—will be conducted by 
Supt. Harvey, of Wisconsin, Supt. W. 
W. Stetson, of Maine, Supt. J. Y. Joyner, 
of North Carolina, Superintendent Evans, 
of Augusta, Ga., and Dr. Sanford. 

For the benefit of officers of schools, a 
course of instruction will be given in the 
selection, classification, and care of a li- 
brary, which will be illustrated by a li- 
brary of a thousand books, selected with 
special reference to the needs of small 
towns, villages, and country schools. 

An important feature of the school will 
be an exhibition of school work in draw- 
ing, manual training, compositions, etc., 
and an exhibition of books, maps, charts, 
pictures, and other school appliances. 

There will be a Jarge numberof general 
lectures. Since this is a real school, and 
not a popular teachers’ assembly, in- 
struction has not been sacrificed to mere 
entertainment. These lectures will be 
given by members of the faculty and 
such prominent leaders of thought as Dr. 
Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, 
Dean Russell, of Teachers college, Gov- 
ernor Aycock, of North Carolina, Gov- 
ernor Frazier, of Tennessee, and Dr. 
Charles D. McIver, of North Carolina. 

This is but the barest outline sugges- 
tionof what theschool offers in the way of 
faculty and courses of instruction. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall said of the school last year: 
“It is the biggest one in the world. In 
numbers and interest it has never been 
surpassed. From observation I have 
been able to give the class work, its 
character is of the best. I think the 
greatest impression made upon me, next 
to the number, is the social quality of 
the students.’’ In organization, equip- 
ment, and faculty, the school is much 
larger than last year, and promises in 
every way a higher degree of efficiency. 
Indications point to a greatly increased 
attendance from all parts of the country. 
The school will be cosmopolitan in spirit, 
in faculty, and in student body. Touch 
with this larger life and spirit is no less 
valuable than the instruction received in 
the class-room. Every effort will be used 
to continue and develop the beautiful and 
wholesome social spirit of last year, so as 
to utilize to the best possible advantage 
= contact of personality with person- 
ality. 

The only charge is a registration fee 
of $5.00. Board can be secured at rea- 
sonable rates. All the. railroads have 
granted a rate of one fare plus 25 cents 
for the round trip. 





Who Read the Journal? | 
Persons who are paid regular salaries and 
who have brains to spend them wisely. Those 
who have things to sell that are worth buying 
will do well to advertise them in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL.—Adv. 








Literature for Schools and Colleges 





Beginnings in Literature 


|THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Holbrook = - - 40 cents 
THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. By Florence Holbrook - 45 cents 
Literature Texts 
ROLFE’S STUDENT’S SERIES, Fully annotated. 11 volumes. 
‘| Each 75 cents. To teachers - - - - - - - 53 cents 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. With brief notes. 
173 volumes ~ . - - - - - 15 to 75 cents 
MODERN CLASSICS. Without notes. 34 volumes. Each - 40 cents 
AMERICAN POEMS AND AMERICAN PROSE. 2 volumes. 
Each - - - - - - - - - - $1.00 
MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN, BRITISH, LATIN, AND 
GREEK LITERATURE. 4 volumes. Each - - $1.00 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS, in one volume - - - - $1.00 
Books About Literature 
BOTTA’S HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE ~ - $2.00 
RICHARDSON’S PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE - 35 cents 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 


SIMONDS’ STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ek ee ee se lle Cl 


PERRY’S STUDY OF PROSE FICTION - - - 


90 cents 


$1. 


w© 


or & 


ww 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


4 Park St., Boston 85 Fifth Ave.,New York 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Croshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanent!l 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
tq leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


NS Ed os 56 West 25th St., 
e 


New York. 
Ifnot found at Druggisis sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 























aby Se APPARATUS FOR THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. 


SUPPLY We are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 
now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, a less ex- 
CO. pensive but complete equipment; the Regents’ Set, 
planned especially for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 
uring January and the first week of February we 
received orders for the Crowell Cabinet from the follow- 
ing schools: Atwood. Ill.; Americus, Ga.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho: Bedford, Ohio; Louisville. Ky., Central Colored 
High School: Wells, Minn.; Farmington, Iowa; Keosau- 
qua, Iowa; Eldon, Iowa; Berlin, Germany; Shasopee, 
Minn.; Macon, Mo.; Northwood, Iowa: Hector, Minn. 
Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. f 
Columbia Micrometer, measures to one half inch 
by thousandths. As goodas the best. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. Price, $2.90. . : 
Get our prices on Chemicals, Chemical Glassware, 


Se Manual Training Supplies. Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
BE Write for Catalogue oration, and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2#srn pice: Hamilton, N. ¥. 

























— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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$60,000 Per Day| 


This is the average sum paid 
daily to policy-holders by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Multiply 
that bya year and the wonder 
of the amount disappears when 
you learn how and where the 
largest accumulation of trust 
funds in the world is invested, 
as shown in “A Banker’s Will.” 
This book is sent on request. 
This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
Fsrst—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 


First—In Age. 


THe Mutua Lire INsuRANCE 
Company OF New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


Ihave a SMALL stock of first class encyclo- 
pedias whichI am closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 











E. W. A. ROWLES, 


J. # 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


School Furniture, Lecture Room 
Seats—with arm rests—(in twos 
and threes), Desks, etc., for 60 
pupils. Also Physical Laboratory 
and Apparatus, Electric Plant 
and Laboratory, and Workshop 
Appliances for 25 pupils. Re- 
markable opportunity. Address 


G. VON TAUBE, Montvale, N. J. 
Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and most progressive methods ip 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 








Please mention this paper when writing 


Cornell Summer School. 


The annual summer session of Cornell 
university will be held at Ithaca, from 
July 6 to August 15. The principal ob- 
ject of this session is to furnish instruc- 
tion to teachers in high schools and acad- 
demies, but provision is also made for 
the instruction of i professors and 
university students. Instruction is of- 
fered in all the subjects which are em- 
braced in the high school curriculum, in- 
cluding manual training. Some courses 
suitable for graduate students are also 
provided. This school is particularly 
strong in its opportunities-for studying 
nature study and subjects allied with it. 

The department of geology and geog- 
raphy offers especially wide opportuni- 
ties for study. The object of the teach- 
ing in this department is two-fold; first, 
to give instruction on subject matter and 
method in geology, and physical geogra- 
phy for teachers in the high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges, and secondly, 
to offer in connection with these courses 
others on method for geography teachers 
in the grades. For the latter purposes 
the courses in dynamic geology and phy- 
sical geography are intended to give the 
necessary physiographic basis on which 
the modern scientific teaching of geog- 
raphy is founded. 

Among the instructors who will partic- 
ipate in the work at this session from 
other institutions are Prof. Albert P. 
Brigham, of Colgate university, Dr. 
A. McMurry of the Northern Illinois 
Normal school; Prof. John C. Rolfe, of 
the university of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
William MacDonald,of Brown university; 
Prof. C. W. L. Filkins, of the Colorado 
school of mines; Prof. C. N. Cole, of 
Oberlin college; Prin. Philip Emerson, of 
Lynn, Mass.; Prin. Frank Carney, of 
Ithaca; Supervisor Ray H. Whittbeck, 
Trenton, N. J., state normal; Dr. Mar- 
garet C. Ferguson, of Wellesley college, 
and Mabel B. Pierson, of the Girls’ Colle- 
giate school, Los Angeles, Cal. 


University of California. 


The annual six-weeks summer session 
of the University of California will be 
held from June 25 to August 5. Instruc- 
tion will be offered in philosophy, educa- 
tion, history, political economy, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, zoology, mineralogy, 
civil engineering, drawing, entomology, 
forestry, agriculture, and physical cul- 
ture. 

Among the members of the faculty 
from other American universities will be 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard, for 
ethics; Prof.James R.Angell,of Chicago, 
for psychology; Prof. Paul Monroe, of 
Columbia, for educational methods; Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, for 
history; Prof. Charles E. Bennett, of 
Cornell, for Latin; Prof. George R. Car- 
penter, of Columbia, and Prof. Robert 
Herrick, of Chicago, for English; Prof. 
Charles Palache of Harvard, for mineral- 
ogy, and Prof. Benjamin P. Bourland, of 
Western Reserve university, for French. 

Many of the courses will be specially 
planned to fit the needs of teachers who 
wish to learn modern pedagogical meth- 
ods, and to bring themselves abreast of 
the times in point of view and in judg- 
ment of material. All the resources of 
the library, laboratories, museums, and 
gymnasiums will be at the disposal of the 
summer students. 

Among the notable features of this 
summer session will be the lectures on 
peg | by Dr. Gifford Pinchot, forester 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture; and practical talks on school 
affairs by six California school adminis- 
trators, State Supt., Thomas J. Kirk, 
Superintendents James A. Foshay, s. P. 
Greeley, John W. Linscott, and John W. 
McClymonds, and Pres. Samuel T. Black, 
of the San Diego State Normal school. 


oad 


Upholstery. 


Fabrics Suitable for Country 


Homes. 

French and English Cretonnes, 
English Glazed Chintzes. 
Large variety of 
Swiss Muslin and 


Lace Curtains 
with lace frilled edge made to any 
desired size. 
Bedspreads to match. 

Wiudow Shades to order. 
Austrian Festooned, Painted Shade Cloth 
and King’s Scotch Holland. 

Yacht and Hotel Work a Specialty. 
Estimates on application. 


Broadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





FAIRBANK’S 
Hymn and Tune Book 


for Schools and Colleges 
25 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


Supplementary School Songs 
with Accompaniments 


Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High 
School Grades, 10 cents each ; combined edition, 
30 cents, not prepaid. Special rates for quantities. 


**The Pioneers,”’ a new Cantata in 3 
Acts. 50 cents per copy. 


Octavo Anthems, S. S. Musical Quarterlies. 


H. W. Fairbank Publishing Co. 


Abel Building, Chicago 





THE 


Craig Keyless Locks 








The IDEAL LOCK for 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCKERS 


Laboratory and Drawing Desks 


NO KEYS. NO DIAL. 





3000 in Chicago High Schools alone. 
1000 in Milwaukee High Schools. 
1000 in Joliet, Ill. 

1300 in Rochester, N. Y. 


Detroit and Baltimore High Schools, 
largest Universities, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., in 
the country, large users of Craig Locks. 

50,000 IN USE TO-DAY, 

Our Catalogue tells all about tt. 





CRAIG KEYLESS LOCK CO., 


548 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE PUBLISH _ 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at_teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 Kast 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, 116 Summer St., Boston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 
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Liberal Pay for Information 


If ge know where and when goods in my tine 
will be purchased, write tome. J pay liberally for 
information, 





This Coupon is good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon Fwill send you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U.8. and World, 47x#7 inches in size, with 
& gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
$1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents witb coupon, [ will mail you 100 one- 


menth or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No 4—Physica! and Science Apparatus. 
Ne 6—Kindergarten Goods, 
No. ls—Schoo!] Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monree St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BELL 











UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BELLS. 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE REL’ FOUNDRY. Ga'timora.22= 


Steiner- 
tone * 


UPRIGHT AND 
GRAND 


Pianos 





Represent the most Musical 
and Modern Results in PLANO 
Manufacturing 


An Action with the absence 
of feeling of the hammer re- 
lease. 

Tonal Power unsurpassed. 

Tone Gradations unlimited. 

Prices Very Reasonable 


The 
Steinertone 
Company 


87 and 89 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








Here and There. 


The public schools of the District of 
Columbia are to have a corps of twelve 
physicians who will see to it that no 
child with a contagious disease is per- 
mitted to come to school, and who will 
look after the general health of the 
pupils. 


The Ohio state university is to erect 
two new buildings, a physics building and 
an engineering building at a cost of $80,- 
000 and $100,000 respectively. 


The American Geographical Society has 
awarded the Cullum gold medal to the 
Duke of Abruzzi, in recognition of his 
services in his ascent of Mount St. Elias 
in 1897, and his Arctic explorations in 
1899-1900. 


The Historical Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year. 
President, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vas- 
sar college; vice-president, Dr. Freder- 
ick S. munds, of the Central High 
school of Philadelphia; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. Edward H. Castle, of 
Teachers college. 


The Rev. T. H. McMichael, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced his acceptance 
of the presidency of Monmouth, IIl., col- 
lege. Mr. McMichael’s father was pres- 
ident of the college for nineteen years. 


In an address at Indianapolis, President 
Hadley, of Yale, urged the maintenance 
of the present four-year college course 
and objected to the proposed elimination 
of the classics from the curriculum. 


On account of its refusal to co-operate 
with the authorities in carrying out the 
new Swedish compulsory military law, 
the seminary of the national school 
teachers at Sordavala has been closed. 


The University of Notre Dame has 
conferred the Laetare medal upon Charles 
J. Bonaparte, a descendant of Napoleon’s 
brother, Jerome Bonaparte, in acknowl- 
edgment of his services to the Catholic 
church. It is the highest honor the 
university can bestow. 


St. PauL, MINN.—President Bridge- 
man, of Hamline university, has declared 
a ban on slang words and has instituted a 
crusade against them. If he succeeds in 
his attempts Hamline will be a unique 
institution. ‘‘ Dickens ’”’ isa word he will 
not allow. ‘‘Bet,’’ is another. ‘‘ Holy 
Smoke ”’ he characterizes as profane and 
sacrilegious. 


The Southeastern Ohio Round Table 
met at Ohio university, Athens, O., on 
March 27 and 28. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were: ‘‘The Teacher asa Factor 
in Education,’’ ‘‘The Fundamentals of 
a. Good Education,’’ and ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of Method,’’ by Dr. Frank McMur- 
ry, Teachers college; ‘‘Problems of 
School Administration,’’ by Henry G. 
Williams, dean of the Ohio State Normal 
college and ‘‘The Relation of the High 
School and College,’’ by Dr. Alston Ellis, 
president of Ohio university. 


The regular summer school at Mount 
Union college, Alliance, Ohio, will be 
held from June 23 to August 7. Addi- 
tional features have been added to the 
curriculum which insure a profitable ses- 
sion. The special features of the school 
this year are: Departments of grade work 
between the primary and high school, 
primary work, public school music, and 
school superintendence. Among the out- 
side educators who are announced to give 











** Where the Dictionary goes this History 
should go. The two books come nearer mak- 
ing a complete library than any other two 
books in the world.” 

Bishop Joun H. Vincent. 

“Tam sure it is one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence.” Jonn Fiske 








Larned’s History 
for Ready Reference 


will satisfactorily answer more questions in 
history than any other ten of the largest and 
most comprehensive Encyclopedic works in 
the world. It is not made over history, the 
‘dry bones” of Encyclopedic knowledge. 
Every important event or movement in the 
world’s history down to June, 1901, is describ- 
ed in the exact words of the recognized author- 
ities, and from original documents, and the 
exact citation given. The matter is taken 
from over 13,000 volumes. One has thus the 
greatest amount of history, its best literature, 
and its bibliography. 
Write for particulars and sample pages 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 
SprincFieLp, Mass. 








REPRESENTATIVES 
are wanted in all the Middle and New England 
States. Intelligent, persistent application will 
certainly bring from $50 to $100.00 per week. 
‘*Whoever canvasses for ‘History for Ready 
Reference’ is a public benefactor.” 
Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. 




















Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years, 









BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’S 


Removes al] odor of perspiration: De- 
jjgdttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 255, Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 

















” PISO'S CURE FOR 
i ALL ELSE FAIL 
. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION: § 








HAIR ON THE FAGE 


LADIES—Send for new information how to remove 
it easily and effectually without chemicals or instru- 
ments. Correspondence confidential in plain sealed 
envelope. Hundreds of testimonials. 


MRS, M.N.PERRY, C- 9, Drawer 412, Long Beach, California 
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Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has dene se 
much real, substantial Ro 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
pear losing my eyesight. For feur months I 
eould not see te do anything. After taking 
two bottles ef Heod’s Sarsaparilia I eould see 
te walk, and when I had taken eight betéles I 
could see as wellasever.” Susia A. ame 
ton, Withers, N. 0. 

Heed’s Sarsaparfila premises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


ShoSent (Scokes | 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 
leges. ~peliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in $ 
$ prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- q 
lish a pocket dictionary, containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 


» THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, ; 
1 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED---A Teacher 


of voice, able to assist piano teacher. 
Must be well prepared for work. 
Must be Baptist. Salary $450 and 
board. fy car Apply to 


J. W. GAINES, Hartsville, S. C. 








For 30 days to the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL. 


A Fine 


Silver Watch 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P, O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





courses are: Dr. Henry Houck, deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
of Pennsylvania; Margaret C. Zillafro, of 
the school of pedagogy, of New York uni- 
versity; Supt. Samuel B. Bayle, Erie 


county, Pa.; Supt. E. O. Trescott, Co- 
lumbiana, O.; Supt. L. E. York, Barnes- 
ville, O., and Supt. E. S. Freed, Wash- 


ingtonville, O. 


Atlanta university has recently issued 
another number in its series of studies 
on the negro problem. It is entitled 
‘The Negro Artisan,’’ edited by W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. It contains a short 
history of the ne Ss as artisans 
and a treatise on industrial education. 
Industrial training has developed, from 
desultory work, into manual training and 
trade education. These schools are grad- 
ually improving, and their influence is 
seen in their effect in dignifying manual 
toil and helping in a reconciliation of 
sections and races. 

The condition of the negro artisan va- 
ries in different localities. In many cases 
he is gaining in numbers and efficiency; 
in others he is losing. 

His greatest hindrance is lack of effi- 
ciency, but the opposition of organized 
labor is also a factor. The American 
Federation of Labor now receives unions 
which openly draw the color line; 500,- 
000 laborers are members of unions which 
have admitted no negroes, 200,000 more 
belong to unions which have admitted but 
afew. The reports from employers are 
generally favorable to negro skilled labor, 
and the report concludes with an app al 
for intelligence and wisdom in dealing 
toon these rapidly developing economic 
orces. 


Teachers’ Salaries in the South. 


In many Southern counties the sheriff 
is allowed $146 yearly, or forty cents a 
day, for feeding prisoners. Oftentimes 
the allowance is more than $146 a year. 
But prison shelter, fuel, clothing, and 
medicine are extras, paid for out of the 
public funds. The average salary of 
teachers in four Southern states—North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee—is less than $146 a year, -an 
amount only sufficient to pay for food for 
one person on the basis of prison fare. 
In some Southern states the average sal- 
ary of teachers is somewhat more than 
$146, but in no Southern state is the av- 
erage salary twice as much. 


Sweden Interested. 


A movement has been started in Swe- 
den to raise a fund for the endowment of 
a professorship of natural science at the 
Augustana college, at Rock Island, IIl., 
which is the principal institution for 
higher instruction conducted by the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of America. The synod is the 
largest and most influential organization 
formed by the Swedes in this country for 
any purpose, religious or secular. It has 
three colleges and a number of schools 
schools and seminaries, but no univer- 


sity. 

it has long been the hope of the leadin 
men in the synod to see Augustana col- 
lege equipped as a complete’ modern uni- 
versity. 

A’ proposition to raise the endowment 
fund was first made in 1901 and received 
the approval of a number of Sweden’s 
foremost men and women. The head of 
the committee in charge of the movement 
is the chancellor of the Swedish univer- 
sities. It is ho that the proposed 
professorship, which is to be named after 
King Oscar, will be an established fact 
before the next college year. 





Well Worth Considering 


is the fact that Tar ScHooL JouRNAL is read by 
most intelligent and progressive people, who 
obtain and hold their positions by virtue of their 





intellectual competence.- Adv. 





Literary Notes. 


The April number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion announces three unusual 
prize competitions for the benefit of the 
church, the school, and the home, which 
are rather an opportunity for a co-opera- 
tive exchange of ideas, and in which the 
magazine proposes to pay a cash prize to 
every one of its readers who can contrib- 
ute an availabie idea or suggestion on any 
of the following topics: ‘‘ How to Make 
School-Yards Attractive,’’ ‘‘How to 
Make Pin-Money at Home,” ‘‘ How to 
Pay Off Church Debts.’’ 


A very high standard of literary excel- 
lence has been reached in The Interna- 
tional Quarterly edited and published by 
Frederick A. Richardson, of Burlington, 
Vt., and republished in London 7 as 
Fisher Unwin. In the opening article I 
the March-June number. Prof. T. : 
Rhys-Davids, of the University college 
of London, eminent as an oriental scholar 
and author, compares and contrasts 
Christianity with Buddhism. In spite of 
certain similarities Professor Davids does 
not believe that the one borrowed from 
the other. Among the papers, fourteen 
in all, one of the most noticeable is a 
learned and most interesting article on 
‘The legend of Death among the Bre- 
tons,’’ by Anatole Le Braz, professor of 
literature in the University of Rennes, 
France, himself a native of Brittany and 
filled with Celtic lore, both of Ireland 
and France. 


The April Cosmopolitan is a carefully 
balanced magazine. It appeals to the 
individual tastes of the many, and the 
many tastes of the individual. There 
are seventeen stories and articles—101 
pictures. Chief place is given to a strik- 
ing article on ‘‘The Americanization of 
the Canadian Northwest,’’ written by 
William R. Stewart. A personal sketch 
of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, the prophet-poet 
of Norway, is most entertainingly writ- 
ten, and is illustrated with a number of 
beautiful photographs of the poet’s 
home. 


How to properly ventilate a room is 
told in ‘‘ Care of Invalids,’’ issued by the 
medical department of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This 
book is sent on request to those who ad- 
dress the Home Office of the company, 
Nassau, Cedar, William, and Liberty 
streets, New York city. 


The Four-Track News, published by 
George H. Daniels, for the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R., shows that 
Mr. Daniels has the art of advertising by 
suggestion developed into a fineart. The 
descriptions and illustrations which this 
magazine always contains are almost 
sufficient in themselves to set the whole 
body of its readers to traveling. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

wy PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHE: the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by Druggistsin every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘“* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
—" and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
(NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 








(Opp. Grace Church) 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LEIGH, Manager. 














ESR) 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, eves Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 85 cents. 
: Charlestown, Mass. 





